


Students, taxidriversdemonstrate 





Ice forms on the body of a Murray Hill vehicle as a fireman attempts to put out a fire. Molotov Cocktails were thrown ‘by some people as cabbies 
demonstrated at Montreal International Airport, Wednesday night. They were protesting the Murray Hill Limousine Service’s monopoly on business 


at the airport and Montreal hotels. (SEE PAGE 11 FOR FULL STORY.) 
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Bookstore hampered by poor planning 


After a year of operation, the 
Bookstore Committee has reached 
“a position at which we can make an 
assessment of whether the Commit- 
tee works or not,’ Chairman John D. 
Jackson told the georgian yesterday 
following Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Bookstore Policy Committee. 


Until Wednesday night there had 
been a great deal of pessimism a- 
mong its members concerning the 
effectiveness of the Committee. At 
least some of that pessimism has 
now been dispelled, with the submis- 
sion of two long-awaited financial 
statements. 


Now that the necessary figures are 
available, action can, hopefully, be 
taken to correct some of the obvious 
administrative inefficiencies which 
resulted in the bookstore’s losing 
$47,329 for the year ended May 31, 
1968. 

Professor Jackson stated that the 
opening of the Hall Building in 1966, 
and the resulting mushrooming of the 
student population, produced a whole 
melange of administrative problems 
in the University. The Administra- 


Lae 


tion had previously been geared to 
deal with a much smaller volume of 
students. He said that the Booksto- 
res problems were essentially a re- 
sult of poor planning. 

The Bookstore Policy Committee 
itself has been running into trouble 
most of it springing from the failure 
of the University Administration and 
Bookstore Management to produce 
required data on time. The two fiscal 
reports are a case in point. 

It was nine months, trom the time 
that the request for an accurate fi- 
nancial statement was conceived last 
January until the reports were finally 
released at Wednesday night’s meet- 
ing. 

The report indicates an abnormally 
large part of the Bookstore’s stock - 
$462,051 to be exact - was left un- 
sold at the close of the last fiscal 
year. 

Again this is because of inefficient 
purchasing policies. 

Professor Jackson went on to out- 
line several improvements in Book- 
store policy which are now under 
consideration. The proposed impro- 
vements include: 





A georgian photographer managed to snap this picture of the Bookstore Policy 


Committee at Wednesday night's meeting before he was ‘‘asked’’ to leave. 


-- a decrease in the amount and 


variety of ‘“‘service items’ (e.g. 
playing cards, pens, pencils, beer 
mugs, Sir George jackets, etc.) It 


is not immediately known exactly 
‘how much of unsold stock can be 
placed in this category, but there 
is reason to suspect that the pro- 
portion is quite large. 


-- an increase in the selection of 
trade books and periodicals which 
are not readily available in other 
bookstores, but are of interest to 
students. 


-- a reduction of staff costs. The 
Bookstore remains open on Saturday 
in spite of the fact that few sales are 
made on that day. 

The Bookstore Policy Committee, 
established last November to inves- 


tigate the operation of the Bookstore 


is comprised of four students, three 
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faculty, and three representatives of 


administration. 

A motion was also passed at Wed- 
nesday’s meeting recommending that 
in future Committee meetings be ma- 
de open to all members of the Uni: 
versity. 


—- 
— + 
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FRIDAY, Nov. Ist 

The SGWU theatre arts sec- 
tion (Fine Arts Dept.) is spon- 
soring ‘‘Collection VI’, three 
one act plays, in the Hall 
Bldg. Theatre Nov. Ists at 
12:30 and 8:30 p.m., Nov. 2nd 
at 7 p.m. The plays are Woy- 
zeck by Buchner, Rachmoness 
by Krakower, Chamber Music 
by Kopit. Anyone may attend 
and the admission is free. 


*** 


TV Sir George is looking 
for five men and five women 
(interracial) for TV mime ac- 
ting. They must look “good” 
in mod clothing. Men should 
be between 5:10 and 61” and 
under 160 lbs. Women between 
5’7’ and 5’10” and under 130 











MIRACLE MART 


FORMALS FOR HIRE 


DRESS FORMAL 
LIKE A 

MILLIONAIRE 

modern styles. 

Freshly cleaned. 

Styles to fit 

af monsis 

EST. 1904 r 


30% discount for students 
McLaughlin & Harrison 


2005 


Drummond AV. 8-3544 


ON-CAMPUS 
RECRUITING 


NOVEMBER 12 
GREAT LAKES CARBON 
ENGINEERING 
CANADA PACKER. LTD 

ALL FACULTIES 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


ALL FACULTIES 


NOVEMBER 13 
CANADA PACKERS LTD 
ALL FACULTIES 
ANGLO-CANADIAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
ARTS & COMMERCE 
UNITED AIRCRAFT 
SCIENCE, COMMERCE 
& ENGINEERING 
NOVEMBER 14 
W.R. GRACE & COMPANY 
SCIENCE, COMMERCE & ARTS 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
ARTS & COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CIENC ',COMMERCE & ENGINEERING 
CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND 
ENGINEERING 
NOVEMBER 15 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES 
ENGINEERING, COMMERCE 
& SCIENCE 
UNITED AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERING, SCIENCE & COMMERCE 
INTERVIEWS WILL BE BOOKED DURING 
THE TWO WEEKS PRIOR TOEM- 
PLOYERS’ VISIT AT THE CMC STUDENT 
PLACEMENT OFFICE, ROOM H-440, 
HENRY F. HALL BUILDING. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, SEE 
.PLACEMENT BULLETIN BOARDS. 


Richard Rotholz, O.D. 


Optometrist 


ALEXIS NIHON PLAZA ST. CATHERINE & ATWATER 





lbs. Tryouts today at five p.m. 
in Room 0076 of the Hall Bldg. 
(work to be aired on major 
cable station in Montreal). 


* * * 


The Debating Union is hold- 
ing a general meeting to dis- 
cuss upcoming tournaments 
today in Room H-1253 between 
one and two p.m. Anyone may 
attend. 


** * 


The Student International 
Meditation Society is sponso- 
ring an introductory lecture 
on transcendental meditation 
of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi at 
8:30 p.m. in H-635. Enjoy, ex- 
pand the conscious mind! 


** * 


TEL. 931-4041 


1853 St. Catherine St, W. 
(at St. Marc) 


WY 
1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
(at St. Marc) A 





The Chess Club is holding 
a Challengers, Tournament 
today and next Wednesday H- 
920 today, H-509 on Wednes- 
day) trom two to five p.m. 
Please bring sets and boards 
if interested in participation. 


*** 


SATURDAY, Nov. 2nd 
SGWU Hillel is holding its- 
post-Hallowe’en bash tonight 
at 2130 Bishop St. at 8:30 p. 
m. Prof. Cardiner will attend. 


** * 


SUNDAY, Nov. 3rd 

The Student Christian Mo- 
vement is showing “Warren- 
dale” (young people struggling 
to grow up in a strait-jacket 
society) in H-110 at three 


p.m. Admission is 75 cents 


* KOK 


TUESDAY, Nov. 5th 

The Student Chapter of C. 
LC. (SGWU division) presents 
“Trading Live Cells’, a film 
which demonstrates the rene- 
wal systems of the body cells. 
Of interest to all Chemistry 
and Biochemistry students. In 
H-1135 from one to two p.m. 


** * 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 6th 
SGWU Hillel is sponsoring 
a lecture series on _ the 
“Changing Values of Youth’. 
Today at 1 p.m. at 2130 Bi- 
shop St. Prof. Sinyard will 


speak on “Disillusionment 
with organized relition’’. 
*** 


Did you know that it has already 
snowed 10 ingles we pee LAE 


up north? Stay tuned for the 
ski report in every issue of 
the georgian. 


sponsored by: 


ANNOUNCING 
SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNTS 
AT 


MOTHER HIPPIE’S 
BOUTIQUE 


Holiday fashions now on 
sale: dresses - blouses - 
skirts - sweaters - hats 


4691 VAN HORNE 
Suite 8 - 733-2841 





GIRLS! DO YOU 
LIKE MAKE UP? 


Earn money the easy way 
. the beautiful way! Wear 
and sell our cosmetics! If 
YOU are attractive, out- 
going, intelligent and 
know you can sell that face 
You’re wearing, then phone 
us, and let’s get started 
putting that money _ into 
YOUR pocket...845-4196. 


“Wot Trowblast Lodge 


PRE-SEASON STUDENT SPECIAL 
SEASON SKI PASSES 


FOR 


BONA FIDE DAY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


00 


EACH 


‘30 


Requirements: 


if purchased prior 
to Dec. Ist, 1968. 


Student identification 


Recent photograph 


Terms: 


Write direct: 


Cash 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE 


Mont-Tremblant, P. Q. 





ARENGYON 


1235 ouest, rue ste-catherine, 
2-1115 


Dine overloaking 
the heart of Montreal. 


Continental Cuisine 
Italian Specialties 
Professors & Students 
Luncheon daily, 
$1.24 - $2.25 
Weekend Dinner Special 
$3.00 - $4.50 
Free Interior Parking 
phone 845-7480: 


Cantlie Roof 


restaurant 
27th floor 


Cantlie House 
1110 Sherbrooke West (corner Peel) 


are youa 


HAIR 
SPLITTER? 


How unhappy your long 
hair looks when the ends 
are split. 

SINGEING will make it 
smile again. So, next time, 
show off a healthy headful 
without cutting - try a 
professional SINGEING at 
the 


ENTR’ACTE 
BEAUTY SALON 
Singe “jroo 


(10% discount.to Sir Geor- 
ge students for all hair 
care services) 


842-5031 


1110 Sherbrooke W. - 
= at Peel 












CLASSIFIEDS 


RATES: Classified Advertising rates for te- 
“gistered students are 75c for ane insertion 
and $1.25 for the same insertion in two con- 
secutive issues. Rates for non-students is $1.25 
per insertion, The word limit ts twenty (20). 
Cash must accompany all ads. Advertising dead- 
lines are Wednesday noon for the Friday issue, 
and Friday noon. for the Tuesday issue. Ads 
may be submitted only to the Advertising De- 
partment, Room 639 of the Hall Building. 


FOR SALE 


SAMSONITE attache case. slimline, very good 
condition $20. Call 342-1628 between 6-8 P.M. 
HEAD standard skis 195cm Used one season- 
good condwion. New $155 asking $90. Call Alan 
at 453-6883 after 6:30 p.m. 

Honda 250cc CB72 ‘66 - $350. Reker 500's 9% 
excellent condition. Val d'isere skis, bindings, 
colin poles - $75. Call 931-7697 anytime. 

Girls - skis-ski boots and skates-size 8. Call 259- 
4002, Leave phone no. 

German shepard puppies, 2’ mo., hath parents 
registered, $25. Cail Mike Tues.-Fri. after 6. 
Phone 658-8624 

World book encyclopedia, 23 volumes 1965 edition 
in perfect condition. Regular $200 only $95. Phone 
731-2213 after four. 

Camaro G7. V-8. 3 speed standard. Heavy duty 
transmission. Call 738-3395. 

Electric guitar Hanez, Goldentone. Four pick-ups, 
solidwood body, detachable neck, adjustable bridge. 
Furlined case, strap, connecting wire. 733-7367. 


SERVICES 


Typing of reports, essays, etc., at 25 cents a page, 
Call 288-3389. 

Typing professionally done at reasonable rates. 
Qowntown; call 849-8291 after 6 p.m. ask for 
Micheline. 


Typing done at hame - reasonable rates - Mrs 
M. Cooper. 766-795? after 5 p.m 


WANTED 


Lift to Toronto Friday Nov. 8 Returning Sunday or 
Monday, Nov. 10 or 11. Willing to share expenses. 
Please phone after 5 PM. 737-6784. 

Victorian poetry edited Brown & Bailey. For sale 
Yeats poetry and also A VISION call 768-5095 
after 6 





COME OVER BETWEEN CLASSES 
AND TRY OUR SCRUMPTIOUS CAKE 
WITH THE COFFEE OF YOUR CHOICE 
WE HAVE 16 DIFFERENT KINDS 
THE 


PAM. pAy 


1425 STANLEY 
(OPPOSITE NORRIS BLDG.) 
__AV8-3090 _ 


The 
Dellow 
Door 


COLE 
MOUSE 
FOLK 9° NIGHTLY 


APPEARING THIS WEEKEND 


BEV GLENN 
SINGER - SONG WRITER 
3625 AYLMER MONTREAL 


OPEN 8:30. 
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Crack down onstudents 
continues in Saigon 


Since the condemnation to 
5 years at hard labor of Ngu- 
yen Truong Con (the 23-year- 
old editor of Sinh Vien, the 
Saigon Student Union news- 
paper) on July 25, and that 
of Nguyen Dang Trung (Chair- 
man of the SSU, 10 years 
at hard labor in absentia) 
in August, the Saigon regime 
continues its crackdown on 


the students of South Viet- 
nam. 


On October 3, Nguyen 
Thanh Cong, Secretary Gene- 
ral of the SSU, was given 
a suspended 3-year prison 
sentence on a charge of “un- 
dermining public security” by 
a military court after a 
three-hour trial. 

The SSU headquarters at 
4 Duy Tan Street in downtown 
Saigon was raided by the po- 
lice on September 24. During 
the raid, police arrested stu- 
dent leaders - among them 
Nguyen Thanh Cong (also 
Chairman of the Medical Stu- 
dents Group) and Miss Dao 
Thi Nguyet Thanh, Secretary 
General of the SSU’s Relief 
Committee. 

The SSU headquarters was 
closely guarded and __ sur- 
rounded by security forces. 
This prompted Miss Tran Thi 
Ngoc Hao, acting SSU Chair- 
man, to send a protest to 
the newspaper Cong Luan 
(Public Opinion) in which she 
said that the government ac- 
tion “interfered with the U- 
nion’s internal affairs’ and 
was “part of a plot by the 
dictatorial regime.” 

BY Tran Van Dinh 
(College Press Service} 

Representative Nguyen 
Trong Nho (a_ 31-year-old 
tormer student leader) sent 
on Sep. 27 a letter to Premier 
Tran Van Huong requesting 
that the government release 
the SSU headquarters from 
police siege. He said he would 
bring the matter before the 
House of Representatives if 
his demand was not met. 

The suppression and arrest 
of students continues, how- 
ever, despite the fact that 
the Saigon regime had re- 
placed all arrested student 
leaders with pro-government 
“student” agents. 

Student opposition consistant 

Why do the South Vietnam- 
ese students consistently op- 
pose the Saigon regime? One 
answer can be found in a 
statement by the new Minister 
of Education, Le Minh Tri 
(who replaced Michigan State 
University-trained dentist 
Nguyen Van Tho). On Oct. 
2, 1968, soon after he as- 
sumed his function, Minister 
Tri declared: ‘For a_ long 
time, the universities have 
been a complete mess. The 
professors are lazy or even 
never show up in classes.” 

He vowed “to lift the lid 
fram..the. .universities’- garba- 


ge can and find out the true 
state of affairs.’ Mr. Le 
Minh Tri does not need to 
do that. If he simply looks 
around he will easily find 
out that it is the atrocious 
war, the foreign occupation, 
which revolts the conscience 
of the students in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. 

Minister Tri could also see 
the truth if he read the fol- 
lowing story in the Saigon 
Post of September 19, 1968 
and changed the word ‘“‘com- 
munist’’ to “‘resistance” or 
“Alliance of National Forces 
for Peace and Democracy.” 
The story said. “Two Uni- 
versity students admitted they 
have joined the Communist 
party because they did not 
want to see ‘foreigners on 
the soil.”” The two appeared 
before a press conference 
given by National Police Di- 
rector General, Colonel Tran 
Van Hai. They are Nguyen 
Van Chin, 24 and Ho Hung 
Van, 23, arrested by the po- 
lice on September 10 and 13 
respectively. Chin, a native 
of Quang Ngai province, and 
a second-year sociology stu- 
dent from the Van Hanh Bud- 
dhist University, Saigon, told 
newsmen “he was sorry not 
to be able to carry out the 
task entrusted me by the 
Communists.” ““What I'm now 
preparing to do is to be ready 
to appear before court,” he 


added. 
Signs of fear nonexistent 
“Chin did not show any 


sign of repentance or fear 
when replying to questions 
from about 50 local 
and fo reign journalists. 


He said he had joined the 
communist party because his 
father and two of his elder 
brothers have been in the 
North since 1954. Asked what 
he felt about the ‘““Communist 
wanton shellings on South 
Vietnamese cities and 
towns,” Chin said, “I was 
moved by the death of women 
and children. But the cause 
that generated such a situa- 
tion is another matter which 
I don’t want to discuss right 


” 


now. 


“Second-year law student 
Van, who was the secretary- 
general of the Law Students’ 
Representative Group of the 
Saigon Student Union, told the 
questioners he did not want 
to see any ‘foreigriers in 
Vietnam’ because ‘such a 
presence prevents freedom of 
thought in the South.” 

“We do not accept a false 
freedom like the one now pre- 
vailing here, a freedom under 
pressure,” Van added. On the 
presence of the American 
troops in the South, Van rea- 
soned that this was dictated 
by the “U.S. intention to pro- 
tect its influence in Asia - 
mostly economic interests.” 


He added, “‘Communist North 
Vietnamese troops are now 
in the South in order to fight 
against the presence of these 
foreigners.” 

The repression of the stu- 
dents, although very serious, 
is only a small aspect of 
the whole police-state system 
prevailing now in South Viet- 
nam. According to the Wash- 
ington Post of September 16: 
“When President Thieu in- 
troduced his 1968 national 
budget last January, he stun- 
ned the National Assembly 
by asking for about $670,000 
to feed the 12,000 citizens 
whom the government expect- 
ed to have under “temporary 
detention” on a daily basis. 
The budget request, however, 
was passed without much 
fuss. 

Some Assemblymen_ ex- 
plained that in wartime, it 
was unrealistic to expect 
scrupulous respect for civil 
liberties. But one Senator, 
who refused to be identified, 
complained that “anyone in 
Vietnam who has a gun can 
pick up people.” The Saigon 
regime has plenty of guns 
(supplied by the U.S.) and 
plenty of money - provided 
by the hard-working Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 
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SCIENCE GRADUATES 
CAREERS IN METEOROLOGY 
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by Murray Smith 


There existed during the summer a rising tide of optimism, 
that was simultaneously naive and well-intentioned, around 
the election campaign of Eugene McCarthy. That is, in 
political terms, what Senator McCarthy’s campaign represent- 
ed for the left of this historical generation was the test 
in “praxis” of whether or not dissent was possible given 
the acceptance of the basic presuppositions of this society. 

A point is reached in the development of a protest movement 
in a liberal society when protest becomes assimilated and 
serves to bolster the system rather than to mount a critique 
of it. The presence of dissent that confirms the existence 
of a pluralistic society occuring at the same time that no 
amount of dissent can bring about change makes the dissentors 
aware that, in fact, pluralism does not exist and that the 
peripheral changes that are accepted only serve to make 
the oppression more efficient. 

I am going to suggest the radical hypothesis that mass 
movements are not based on altruism but rather, the empathy 
that arises in a society for the oppression and cruelty directed 
against another group arises solely because there is cruelty 
and oppression in that society and no other method exists 


-to articulate and express that suffering and fear. I maintain 


that, in addition to expressing their support for the Vietnam- 


.ese people, the people in the Western world who have been 


protesting the war in Vietnam over the past few years have 
done so to protest their own condition and indicate their 
refusal to accept their own dehumanization. What Senator 
McCarthy’s campaign has revealed to the mass of young 
people who placed their faith in him was that it is impossible 
to change the root conditions of any society without a denial 
of the values and structures that society maintains to preserve 
itself. What, in fact, becomes necessary is the adoption 
of the theory and practice of revolutionary politics. 

Men will not liberate themselves or create the social! 
order necessary to their collective existence until they 
recognize the necessity of developing the relevant revolution- 
ary theory on the basis of their experience and through 
their collective and individual practice. 





with the Meteorological Branch 


Department of Transport 


BACHELOR GRADUATES 
(MAJORS AND HONOURS) 


In 


PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 


INTERVIEWS ON CAMPUS 


November 6-7, 1968 


Details and literature are 
available at your Placement Office. 
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Tell it like it is ! 

In his address last friday, to students of SGWU, 
Dr. James Luther Adams of the Harvard Divinity 
School, developed a theory concerning civil disobedi- 
ence in general, and attempted to apply it to black re- 
bellions in northern urban areas in particular. His 
point about black violence causing repressive action 
on the part of the white power structure is well taken, 
but what he has not seemed to grasp is that there is 
little more that can be done in the direction of black 
suppression that has not already, been indelibly etched 
into the history of the black man in America. 

Dr. Adams is right when he equates ‘systematic 
disobedience” to a total rejection of the legal system. 
What he did not include in his adress, however, is that 
legal codes can function effectively, only if EVERY- 
ONE obeys them. The law in the United States, and 
elsewhere on this continent for that matter, is the whi- 
te man’s law. It always has been. The supreme laws 
of the United States, the U.S. Constitution, were con- 
ceived by men who mouthed platitudes of equality, yet 
saw little wrong in slavery. The annals of American 
history are filled with testomony to the fact that law, 
in the United States, has meant persecution, if you hap- 
pened to be born black. People like Dr. Adams would 
do well to remember that when Hitler shovelled six 
million human beings into ovens what he was doing was 
LEGAL. 

It is this basic assumption that black people are not 
Americans and never have been that has permitted the 
advocates of black power to correctly judge their po- 
sition within the context of the American social order. 
To people like Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown, 
black power means that black sherrifs will end police 
brutality in the ghettoes, and that the taxes paid by 
blacks will be administered by them and used to pro- 
vide civic services in black areas. In short, the fact 
that violence is being used by the black man in Ame- 
rica to achieve these ends is the result not of his pre- 
ferences, but of a situation over which he has little 
control. Black Power has declared its goals, the me- 
thods which it must use to achieve them will be dic- 
tated by those who hold the power. Protest marches 
and sit-ins have been tried and they have failed to a- 
chieve the desired results, the options available to the 
black man have been steadily eroded until, now, only 
one remains. Whether or not it will have to be used 
depends upon those who are in authority, and they, ha- 
ve never been black 
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Since your paper has been 
arbitfarily, not to mention 
improperly and immaturely, 
chosen by five members of 
the ESA Council as the chan- 
nel of communication between 
themselves and the ESA Pre- 
sident, I feel it a duty to the 
Engineering student body to 





the georgian 


The georgian is an editovally autonomous newspaper published by the Communications Board 


reply. 

It is only because ‘The 
Bogge’’ will not appear until 
next Friday that I break with 
principle and write about in- 
ternal ESA matters in a u- 
niversity-wide publication. 

Let me first address my- 
self to the five; Gentlemen! 


of the Students’ Association of Su George Williams University. Montieal. Authored as second 
class mail by the Post Office Deparment im Ottawa, for payment of postage in cash. The 
editorial offices aie located im Rooms 648 and 649 af the Heniy F Hall Building, 1455 de 


Maisonneuve. Montieal 25. Quebec Telephone 879-4585 Telex 01-26383 
Vifes are located in Room 639. Messis Howaid Kiupp. Moris Rosenfeld and Leon |! 


Jyessman (local) Tel 879 4462 


Editar-in-chief...........sscseeens 


Managing Editar. 
Business Manager... 
Op-Ed Editar........ 
News Editor........ 
Newsfeatures Edita 


Photo Editors... 


Sports Editar...........seccesesceeseee 
Desh Editars........:ssscscsecresees 





atcsbsreatensseraes David A Bowman 







Members of: Canadian University Prass 
United States Student Prass Assoc. 

Typeset aud litho: JOURNAL OFFSET INC. 

251 Benjamin-Hudon, Montreal 9, - 331-9721. 
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(nontaca. stan.) LONDON VIET PROTEST VICTORY FOR ORDER-- 
"Some were charged with possessing offensive weapons including 
a Tambourine, razor blades ,a sharpened metal comb, fireworks 
and a Dental Probe”...... 
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: Regular vicious bunch o° Revolutionaries you got there Sarge!” 
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the right to abridge lengthy submissions and correct grammar where necessary. 





Take little solace in that 
you have, in your dubious 
way of thinking, won a point- 
less and rather despicable 
battle. 

For, in my mind, and doubt- 
less in the minds of others, 
you have, in one fell swoop, 
lost the war. 

If you do not understand 
or at least realize what I 
mean, you will have to wait 
next Friday's Bogge. 

At that time I will address 
an open letter to the Enginee- 
ring Student Body which you 
so often mention but appa- 
rently don’t think about, or 
should I say, anything of. 

Between now and then, I 
expect you to follow up your 
dynamic and positive contri- 
bution to student government 
by hurrying about your hit- 
herto neglected duties. Du- 
ties that, in your strange way 
of thinking, haven't been car- 
ried out because I didn’t push 
you closely enough. 

Now, to Georgians in gene- 
ral and engineers in particu- 
lar, I wish to apologize for 
this degrading episode, that 
has been of no benefit, what- 
ever, to anyone. Destructive 
criticism has never accom- 
plished anything. 

I am sure, that sooner or 
later, the other gentlemen in- 
volved will realize the impro- 
priety of their actions. 

As a parting thought let me 
remind the georgian and its 


future contributors that great 
minds dwell on ideas, lesser 
minds discuss things and the 


smallest minds talk about 
people. 


There is no shame in ai- 
ming for the top. 

Antony G. Marcil, 

E.S.A. President. 


Wrong rumor 


Editor, the georgian; 

Retering to your editorial 
and poster article on page 
9 of. Tuesday Oct. 29th Geor- 
gian, I wish to clarify some 
relevant points. 

In your editorial you began 
with the words ‘‘Rumor has 
it”, well sir, you were right 
on that point and that is where 
your facts ended. What you 
were so eloquently remarking 
on was sheer rumor and no- 
thing more. I believe that 
an editorial is more than a 
gossip column, as you make 
it out to be, and that it should 
contain factual information, 
which in no way was indicated 
in your column. 

I advise that next time you 
should have a little more in- 
formation from the right peo- 
ple and not look as foolish 
as at present. 

I appreciate humor and a 
good laugh once in awhile 
also, which I believe you were 
trying to evoke, but my dear 
sir, I think that you have 
been the one who has been 
made a fool. You see, a num- 
ber of posters were displayed 


throughout the university, but 
were immediately removed 
when it was learned that the 
dance, so well advertised, 
was actually not sponsored 
by the McGill Students As- 
sociation and that the McGill 
Ball Room was not to be 
used for the dance concert 
as the poster proclaimed. 


Actually, you have been 
taken for a ride, by adver- 
tising, gratis no less, an 


event that you were too lazy 
or couldn't care less about 
to verify what you were say- 
ing. You sir have committed 
the greatest injustice of a 
reporter and that is to NOT 
report the news as factually 
and precisely as possible. 
Lastly I deny ever using 
the words ‘obscene’ and 
“immoral” in association 
with the posters in question. 
A great big thank-you Mr. 
Editor, Sir, for showing me 
your true colours. I would 
appreciate a cute little re- 
traction from you in your 
own emaculate way so that 
you may once again go back 
into hibernation concerning 
internal affairs. Fear not 
though, if there are any more 
of these type of provocative 
posters to come through my 
oftice I shall be sure to send 
one up to you to oggle at 
and fill in any space you 
must certainly have reserved 
for them. Peter Kovac 
Students Association 
Publicity Coordinator 
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MONTREAL, (CUP) - On Octo- 
ber 22, Charles Peters, President 
and publisher of The Gazette, called 
together the reporters working in 
the newsroom, and in a ten-minute 
speech announced he had just sold his 
paper to the Southam chain. 

He apologized that he had no time 
to answer questions, urged the 
perplexed staff to ‘“‘work harder’ and 
departed. 


Gazette management underlings 
were quick to assure all the staffers 
that “nothing will change, The Ga- 
zette will remain the same”. 

As rationale for the sale, Peters 
said it was difficult these days to 
sustain a newspaper as a_ one- 
tamily business. 

Peters, ironically, was telling the 
truth. But only part of it. 

The sale of The Gazette brings to 
light other facts: 

* Two powerful newspaper chains 
are eating up Canadian newspapers 
and now with The Gazette’s purchase, 
are close to sewing up monopolies. 

* These two chains are locking 
into a newspaper war, scrambling 
for advertising. 


by Mark Starowicz, 
The McGill Daily 


* These and other Canadian news- 
papers are struggling for their lives 
because American publications are 
sweeping the advertising market. 

Fundamentally, the sale of The 
Gazette is a victory of powerful 
monopolistic interests over inde- 
pendent outlets (no matter how un- 
palatable The Gazette is, up to now it 
was independently unpalatable). 

Southam is one of three very 
powerful newspaper chains that 
account for about 35 percent of all 
newspaper circulation in Canada. The 
other two are Sifton-Bell papers and 
the Thomson chain. 

Fighting for control of the me- 
tropolitan newspaper market are 
Southam and Sifton-Bell. Thomson's 
empire rests on smaller papers not 
in major urban concentrations. Let 
us therefore look closely at these 
two competing (and frequently co- 
operating) empires-on-the-make: 

The Southam complex is. still 
basically family-owned, although it 
is listed as a public company. Three 
Southams sit on the Board of Direc- 
tors. Southam directors hold, or at 
some time held, three bank director- 
ships, three directorships in insu- 
rance companies, and four other 
directorships in large corporations. 

A Schizophrenic Empire 

It is a somewhat schizophrenic 
empire. John Southam, the most 
powertul man in the operation, does 
his business out of Ottawa, while 
keeping an cye on The Ottawa Citizen. 
which Southam owns, and which is 
commonly known as a Liberal go- 
vernment mouthpiece. 

There is a Tory side to The 
Southams, however, which operates 
through the Hamilton Spectator, and 
there is even a Social Credit side: 
The Edmonton Journal, virtually a 
party organ for Alberta Premier 
E.C. Manning. 

The Southam Company, including 
Pacific Press Ltd.. of which South- 
am owns 40 per cent, controls the 
following newspapers: 
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Hamilton Spectator, North Bay Nug- 
get, Winnipeg Tribune, Medicine Hat 
News, Calgary Herald. Edmonton 
Journal, Montreal Gazette: with total 
circulation between 800,000 and 
1,000,000. 

Partially owned: Vancouver Pro- 
vince (50%), Vancouver Sun (50%) - 
these two papers put on a mock show 
of competing brands put out by the 
same manufacturer - London Free 
Press (25‘,), Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record (47%). 

Beyond this, Southam controls 21 
business and professional magazines, 
and has large interests in at least 
seven television and radio stations. 


Standards Maintained 

Every newspaper in the Southam 
chain can be written off as a rag, 
with the possible exception of The 
Hamilton Spectator, which has 
relatively competent news _ pages. 
The addition of The Gazette to the 
chain sustains Southam’s general 
level of quality. 

Southam has strong links with 
Great West Life, as does the second 
chain, Sifton-Bell (F.P. Publications 
Ltd. and Sifton Group). Sifton-Bell 
is also linked with oil interests in the 
West. 

Victor Sifton operates out of To- 
ronto and is in partnership with’ Max 
Bell. best known as a_race-horse 
owner. Bell has myriad interlocking 
corporate interests in the West, and 
negotiates many of the major oil 
sales to the United States. 

The Sifton-Bell empire outrightly 
owns the Winnipeg Free Press, Ot- 
tawa Journal, Calgary Albertan, 
Lethbridge Herald, Victoria . Daily 
Colonist, Victoria Daily Times, Re- 
gina Leader-Post and Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix. 

It owns Canada’s most “respect- 
able” paper. The Toronto Globe and 
Mail, but in circuitous way. Here we 
get into an interesting and relevant 
analogy with Southam’s purchase ot 
The Gazette. 

A couple of years ago, the Sifton 
group purchased all shares of The 
Globe and Mail, owned then by 
Charles Webster. Webster simply 
exchanged the Globe shares for 
Sitton shares, and thus passed owner- 
ship while retaining “‘control” of the 


newspaper. 
Southam did the same thing with 
the Gazette. Charles Peters ex- 


changed all Gazette shares he held 
tor Southam shares, on condition 
that he be allowed to operate the 
paper “independently. 

The Globe and Mail did not change 
when it switched hands, and. most 
likely, neither will the Gazette. 

(Webster, incidentally, is re- 
presentative of the people who 
control our media: he owns the Do- 
minion Square complex and_ the 
Windsor Hotel here, and is one of the 
top men in the Canadian Imperial 


Bank of Commerce. During the 
Depression, he controlled all the 
coal on the Montreal waterfront. 


While people were literally starving, 
he raised prices twice. The federal 
government fined him for the illegal 
aspects of this, so he raised the 
price of coal a third time to pay 
the fine. 
Boredom to be conquered 

Having just built a 100-storey 

complex in Chicago, it is said he is 





getting bored with newspapers, and 
will give up The Globe and Mail to 
Sifton to do more interesting things. 
Like join up with Samuel Bronfman 
in Montreal to set up the baseball 
team). 

Obviously the technique of buying 
a newspaper and leaving its control 
to the past owners is simply a hold- 
ing tactic. Webster would do every- 
one a favor by leaving Sifton’s way 
clear at The Globe, and Southam 
has a very decent sort of obituary 
already typed up for Charles Peters. 

The Southam and Sifton chains had 
been unable to get a foothold in the 
major cities until Sifton got The 
Globe and Mail. Southam has now 
grabbed The Gazette after wooing 
it for a long time, and thus the 
two empires have broken through 
ona country-wide scale. 

Why this desire to get a Montreal 
paper and to break into the large 
eastern urban market? 

One of the most desperate battles 
in Canada is being waged against 


Time and Readers Digest, who 
threaten the very lives of these news- 
papers. 


There are two levels of advertis- 
ing in the newspaper racket: re- 
gional and national. Dow, Chrysler, 
Canadian National, Coke - all these 
products span the country and cons- 
titute “national advertising”, which 
is the most lucrative. Simpson's, 
Steinberg’s, Dupuis and Mr. Muffler 
are regional, and less lucrative. 

Time and Reader's Digest are both 
nationally-circulated magazines, with 
a combined monthly «circulation 
reaching three million. 

By simple arithmetic. they can 
reach more people faster. So they 
attract the national advertising to 
the extent that any independent news- 
paper has to try to survive mostly on 
regional advertising. 

Star Weekly magazine folded this 
year because it could not get the 
national advertising. 

Both Southam, which publishes 
The Canadian magazine supplement, 
and Sifton, which publishes Weekend, 
are pouring vast sums into their 
respective magazines to try toe out- 
strip the two American giants. A Can- 
adian-Weekend circulation war is 
already brewing. 

Chains Growing 

Another corollary of this infringe- 
ment by Time and Reader's Digest 
and the need to attract national 
advertising, is the expansion of 
newspaper chains. That is why 
Southam ogled The Gazette for 
years. Thats why Sifton went for 
The Globe and Mail. 

A newspaper chain has an infinitely 
better chance of attracting national 
advertising (offering the advertisers 
nation-wide package) if it can be- 
come national itself. Hence the 
development of a Hearst Scripps- 
Howard style dual monopoly that 
will spawn a stiff advertising war. 

The purchase of The Gazette 
by Southam signals the intensification 
of that Southam-Sifton war, and 
also the war of both against Time 
and Reader's Digest. 

But any hopes that this change 
in ownership in The Gazette will 
lead to an improvement in the pa- 
pers content are probably ground- 
less. The Gazette's will be the same 
story as The Globe's -- no basic 


change, since it remains in the 
hands ot the ex-owner. 

Besides, there is a very good 
veason why there will probably 
never be a fundamentally improved 
Gazette. 

Economics Means Mediocrity 

Only a rotten morning newspaper 
can make a _ protit in Montreal. 
Economics dictate this. 

The Montreal Star is so financially 
powerful that should the morning 
paper make any noises about raising 
its circulation by improving its 
coverage and content. The Star 
would crush it. The Star, it should 
be remembered, gobbled up the 
~ Montreal Herald. 

It is well known in the journalistic 
community here that The Gazette 
is allowed to exist only because 
a “gentleman's agreement” exists 
between the two papers that The 
Gazette will never try to challenge 
The Star's circulation. 

Besides, it is possible to make 
a comfortable * profit publishing 
a sixth-rate morning newspaper 
in Montreal, one which subsists 
on leftover advertising scraps 
from the Star. That's the only 
explanation for Peters operating 
The Gazette on a ridiculously tiny 
budget. 

The cost of producing a_ better 
paper is simply not justified by 
the profit that can be expected. 
The public never did count for 
much when it came to adding up 
the balance sheet, so it does not 


matter thay they obtain inferior 
news coverage. 
he way magazines like Time 


and Reader's Digest are allowed 
te choke Canadian journalism ° is 
another example of how the public 
comes second. This excerpt from 
John Porter's The Vertical Mosaic 
brings out the point: 

Anyone familiar with the reading 
habits of Canadians knows that 
the handful of magazines and perio- 
‘dicals published in Canada _ does 
not represent the ideological expo- 
sure of the general population. 
Publications trom the United States 
circulate far more widely than 
do those of Canadian origin. The 
consumption of American periodi- 
cals in Canada is an_ ideological 
counterpart of the external control 
of the economic system. 

Yet the Canadian government, 
which has frequently debated taxing 
Time and Reader's Digest as it 
does other foreign publications. 
has allowed this cultural imperialism 
to flourish by accepting the absurd 
proposition that Time and Reader's 
Digest can be considered Canadian 
because of their throwaway “Ca- 
nadian Content”. 

As tor The Gazette 
insignificant what 
Whether Charles Peters owns it, 
or whether Southam owns it, the 
public is only a consideration on 
the balance sheet. 

Anywhere in Canada, to produce 
an independent and outspoken press 
is an uneconomical proposition. 
based on poor business logic. 

It requires a courage. and a 
dedication to the ideals of journalism 


that few Canadian publishers possess. 
and that certainly do not encumber 
Charles Peters. 


So tomorrow -- business 
usualon St. Antoine Street. 


is 
it. 


itself, it 
happens to 


as 
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The Peace Corps: 


an alternative to aggression 


by Stephanie Zajac 
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put forward the idea of a non-military draft 
for Canadian youth similar to the U.S. peace 
corps (except for the idea of compulsive 
service). This article discusses the origins 
of the Peace Corps. 

On March 1, 1961, President Kennedy sign- 
ed the order establishing the Peace Corps 
which he had mentioned in the State of the 
Union message to Congress of January 30, 
1961: 

Peace Corps Established 

“An even more valuable national asset 
(more valuable than surplus food) is our 
reservoir of dedicated men and women -- 
not only on our college campuses but in 
every age group -- who have indicated their 
desire to contribute their skills, their efforts, 
and a part of their lives to the fight for 
world order. We can mobilize this talent 
through the formation of a National Peace 
Corps, enlisting the services of all those 
with the desire and capacity to help foreign 
lands meet their urgent needs for trained 
personnel.” 

The idea of a peaceful alternative to com- 
pulsory military service was not new. In 
1904, in a speech made before the Universal 
Peace Congress in Boston, William James 
put forward the idea which he later developed 
in an essay, THE MORAL EQUIVALENT 
OF WAR. He proposed a disciplined peace 
army which would undertake dangerous as- 
signments but would construct instead of 
destroy. The benefits of such service in 
his mind were: 

““...our gilded youth would be drafted 
off, according to their choice, to have the 
childishness knocked out of them, and to 
come back into society with healthier sym- 
pathies and soberer ideas. 

“Such a conscription, with the state of 
public opinion that would have required it, 
and the many moral fruits it would bear, 
would preserve in the midst of a pacific 
civilization the manly virtues which the mi- 
litary party is so afraid of seeing disappear 
in peace. We should get toughness without 


callousness, authority with as little criminal: 


cruelty as possible, and painful work done 
cheerily because the duty is temporary, and 
threatens not, as now, to degrade the whole 
remainder of one’s life. I speak of the ‘moral 
equivalent’ of war. So far, war has been 
the only force that can discipline a whole 
community and until an equivalent discipline 
is organized, I believe that war must have 
its way. But I have no serious doubt that 
the ordinary crimes and shames of social 
man, once developed to a certain intensity, 
are capable of organizing such a moral equi- 
valent as I have sketched... It is but a ques- 
tion of time, of skillful propagandism, and of 
opinion-making man seizing historic opportu- 
nities.” 
Roosevelt created Youth Corps 

In 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt seized the 
“opportunity” of the Depression to create 
the Civilian Conservation. Corps. They were 
groups of jobless youths working on much- 
needed social projects living under a kind 
of military discipline. By this time American 
Friends Services Committee had carried on 
youth services programs overseas for many 
years, and later came UNESCO. 

The era in which the peace corps was 
created depicted American youth as “cool” 
and “soft”. There was a great deal of skep- 
ticism as to whether they were up to the 
challenge. The National Review wondered 
“why American youth are so caught up in 
the enthusiasm for bringing electric dish- 


as the Kiddie Korps by Robert Ruark who 
commented “You can train any dimwit to 
keep his rifle clean and march in step. 
Can you train a rabid Fabian fan to respect 
the religious position of the goat in a Kikuyu 
economy or expect a crew-cut product of 
togetherness to understand that a Masai knows 
all he wants to know milkless cattle.” But 
he changed his mind later. ‘‘Wherever I've 
been in the world over the last six months 
-- and my worst enemy can’t accuse me 
of immobility -- all I've heard is praise 
for the Peace Corps’ solid, helpful work 
and generally fine projection of the hest 
American image with the downtrods.”’ 
Corps undoes American damage 

The Peace Corps was very necessary to 
undo the damage done by American business- 
men abroad. In 1963 Richard Dudman report- 
ed the performance of American corporations 
in Latin America in a series of articles 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He found 
them engaged in “‘good works” and publicity; 
a project of “Comite por Venezuela’ was 
the awarding of a four-year scholarship (in 
the United States) to the winner of the Ve- 
nezuelan soap-box derby. A baseball and 
volleyball coach was brought from the United 
States to improve Venezuelan culture. Other 
projects included building a swimming pool 
in a poor district and helping ‘destitute 
Americans in Venezuela to keep them from 
becoming embarassing public charges.” 

Amid these good works, more immediate 
considerations were not forgotten. Dudman 
states that ‘“‘the movement's real motive 
seems to be to protect private property 
against expropriation and against additional 
taxation and labor legislation.’ How familiar! 
The businessmen of course preferred dicta- 
tors: ‘‘ ...distrust of democracy applied to 
Latin America is a belief that runs strong 
through American business communities in 
these countries. There is a reason for this. 
The Cerro de Pasco Company, for one was 
involved in bloody fights with Indian ‘‘Squat- 
ters’’who claimed the company’s big haciend- 
as by right of traditional inheritance. Under 
a dictatorship the Indians would be better 
behaved. 

Glamorization of Corps 

Two years later the Peace Corps was 
almost too glowing a success. The publicity 
glamorized it and did not discuss the frus- 
tration and disappointment the occupational 
hazards of dysentery and boredom. In a 
1963 cover story on Sargent Shriver, Time 
magazine decided the Peace Corps “is the 
greatest single success the Kennedy Admi- 
nistration has produced.” By the end of 
1964 12,000 Americans of all ages had served 
in the Peace Corps in 46 countries. No 
volunteers are sent to a country unless it 
asks specifically for them, and the requests 
exceed the number of volunteers. The ease 
with which Americans adjusted to different 
customs and lower living standards shocked 
their elders. 

In terms of America’s foreign policy, the 
Peace Corps was too little too late. Twelve 
thousand is a pitiful number in comparison 
with the half-million troops stationed in Viet- 
nam. Since Canada has not yet had the op- 
portunity to despoil foreign lands (though 
quietly and unobtrusively it does its share) 
to the same degree as the U.S., perhaps 
the Secretary of States’ proposal will create 
in the youth of this country a level of aware- 
ness which might prevent Canada from ever 
committing blunders similar those of its 
neighbour to the South. 
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by Dave Taube 


What may the Sir George student 
have in common with the inmate of a 
mental hospital? For one thing, they 
may be one and the same person. 

The realization of the problems 
faced by former mental patients 
when they tried to re-integrate them- 
selves with an unsympathetic society, 
has had the dual effect of causing 
hospitals to send their doctors out 
into Universities to teach and to 
leave many of their patients partial- 
ly in their home environment. Thus, 
a person may attend classes at Sir 
George (or another institution) and 
return to the hospital for sleep, 
medications and treatment. 

Patient kept in society 

The concept of not removing the 
patient completely from the stresses 
of society is relatively new and has 


brought about additional problems: 


az well as advantages for those con- 
cerned with the care of the mentally 
ill. 

The treatment of mental illness 
is being expanded to cover not only 
the patient, but also his environment 
as well. As mental hospitals have 
improved their methods of treatment 
over the years, a great percentage 
of their patients have been discharg- 
ed only to return because the stres- 
ses which caused the illness had 
not been removed. 

Removing cause of illness 

Thus the emphasis in mental 

hygiene today is on finding the cause 


of the illness and removing it as well 
as treating the specific symptoms 
of the patients illness. Although this 
represents a radical departure from 
previous concepts it will, if suc- 
cessful, cut down on the number of 
patients in mental insittutions. 

The concept comes’ extremely 
close to suggesting that it*is the 
environment, not the patient who is 
in need of treatment. Such an idea 
is, however, hardly new. 


Plato and Fromm Agree 

Plato suggested home care for the 
mentally disturbed of his day and 
spoke of the effect of the culture (or 
what he termed “sick world’) on 
the patient. More recently, Dr. Erich 
Fromm in his book The Sane Society, 
first printed in 1955, suggests that 
entire societies can manifest symp- 
toms of mental illness. 

These views have come into more 
common usage as mental health 
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Mental patients being treated 
with new environmental concept 


facilities leave 
number of their patients in their 
homes, jobs, or schools, treating 


them for only a portion of the day. ~ 


Thus we see ‘day care systems’ as 
well as day hospitals and night 
hospitals for mental health playing 
a much more important role in the 
treatment of mental disorders. 


Patient left at home 

Leaving the patient in his home 
has several important advantages. 
Most importantly, it leaves the 
patient in a familiar setting, saving 
him the strain of adapting to new 
surroundings, and keeps him in 
touch with society, making his ad- 
justment after the treatment much 
easier. It also permits the doctor 
or social worker to observe the 
patient in his environment and this 
may make it easier to detect the 
strains which led to the mental ill- 
ness and prevent its reoccurance. 





This plaque is to be seen hanging on the wall outside the Douglas 


Hospital in Verdun. 
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an ever-increasing 


Utopia far from present 
This will not come over-night 
and we need not anticipate an early 
establishment of Skinner’s utopia. 
Nevertheless, recent advances in 


the area of mental hygiene do make 
such ‘“‘social engineering’ theore- 
tically possible. 

It is only reasonable to assume 
that doctors will see they have a 
vested interest in the environment 
which their patients come into 
contact with outside the home situa- 
tion. 


From the treating of the patient’s 
immediate environment, the next 
step for psychiatrists and psycho- 
logists may be to attempt to treat 
society as a whole. Already a group 
of doctors in the United States has 
suggested that it is useless to treat 
a patient and then send him back 
to a society which lacks sanity. 
It may be expected that such doc- 
tors will follow the advice of men 
like Fromm and B.F. Skinner, author 
of Walden II, and attempt to apply 
their treatment to a greater per- 
centage of the world’s population. 


Dave Taube, a third year Arts 
student, has been on the staff 


of Douglass Hospital in Verdun 
for the past year as a recre- 
ational therapist. 
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HELP WANTED - MALE 


Bilingual with some sales experience should be able to type, 
to work part-time on Thursday and Friday nights and Sa- 
turday. 





Salary to be discussed. 






For appointment call: 866-7791 
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“BEAUTIFUL! 


love and violence a renaissance recapitulation of ‘West 
Side Story” played with pure 1968 passion!’ = - PLAYBOY 


The entire film is a poem of youth, 
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Here's what it’s 


by Louis Erlichman 


(The Varsity) 


The kid waiting in O'Hare Airport was 
blond. Maybe 19 or 20. The boyish grin and 
the rumpled army fatigues somehow didn't 
seem to match. He was coming back trom 
Vietnam. 

“Got out because of this rash on my ank- 
les. They say it’s an incurable skin disease. 
I sold all my old socks to the other guys in 
my platoon. Anybody want to buy my socks? 

For Canadians, it is little snatches like 
this which shape our attitudes to the Ame- 
rican draft. We look with benign compassion 
on the plight of our brethren south of the 
border: we chuckle at the ‘“‘draft-dodger 
blues”; sometimes we tremble with emotion. 
We may have friends or relatives in the A- 
merican Army, or views on the Vietnam 
war. For the most part, however, we are 
detached, here in our draftless country, and 
find it close to impossible to appreciate the 
ettect of the draft on our American counter- 
parts. 

Intense personal effect 


Young Americans hang on every word of 


draft regulation revisions with an avid inter- 
est. In 1963, for instance, President Kenne- 
dy altered the draft laws to place married, 
childless males in a less vulnerable position 
for the draft than single males. The marria- 
ge rate of American twenty-one-year-olds 
immediately rose by ten per cent. 

These local boards really control the draft, 
for by their necessarily arbitrary classifi- 
cations they decide, subject to appeal, who 
serves and who doesn't. They receive 
monthly requests trom the Department of 
Defense for a certain number of conscripts 
(23,300 are being sought this month), and 
they supply these by going through the Clas- 
sitications in a prescribed order. ‘‘Delin- 
quents” are taken first, followed by volun- 
teers (those. who, rather than waiting to be 
called up. want to serve their two years 
immediately), single males without deter- 
ment. married childless males, and so on. 


The arbitrary classification of registrants 
leaves doubts regarding the unbiased nature 
ot the selection system. The status of cons- 
cientious objector is perhaps most under 
dispute. 

The Selective Service Act in the United 
States exempts those who “by reason of re- 
ligious training and beliet...(are) conscien- 
tiously opposed to combatant training and 
service in the armed forces’. The Act 
goes on. however. to explain that ‘Religious 
training and belief in this connection means 
an individual's belief in a relation to a Su- 
preme Being involving duties superior to 
those arising from any human relation, but 
does not include essentially political. socio- 
logical. or philosophical views on a merely 
personal moral code.” 

Thus it would seem that atheists, agnos- 
tics. humanists. and those who just abhor 
killing people need not apply. But even this 
is not certain, since the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in 1965 (U.S. vs. Seeger) that the real 
criterion is “whether a given belief that is 
sincere and meaningful occupies,a place in 
the life of its possessor parallel to that 
filled by the orthodox belief in God.” 

Determents are allowed for students, agri- 
cultural and defense workers. teachers. and 
others engaged in “civilian work contributing 
to the maintenance of national health, satety 
and interest’. 

Dratt deferments also offer students an 
incentive to stay in school and to produce 
good grades. On com- 
pletion ot his schooling, however. he will be 
made a prime candidate for induction. ran- 


king behind only delinquents and volunters. 
Subtle discrimination 
The Selective Service Act says “there/- 
shall be no discrimination for or against 
him (the potential draftee) because of his | 


Les Beaux-/ 


The situation at L’Ecole Beaux-Arts is’ 
one that concerns not only one school, but: 
many schools of the same type across the 
province. The teaching situation has to be» 
revised, not to the standard of a university!: 
but to that of a Fine Arts school. There+ 
are many teachers who are not needed, andi 
these people are exhausting the budget. ‘We 
need good people, and we should clear out: 
those we don’t need.” The professors are 
overpaid in comparison to the manual labour-:~ 
er and they take up 80‘: of the alloted budget, + 


The system of education should be over- 
hauled to inform and instruct the student 
in a more ideal manner. Lack of commu- 
nication and co-ordination to outside occur- 
ances are leading to antiquated education 
and a “waste of time’. There are not enough - 
courses for the artist, and he cannot get 
what he wants. Credits and basis of earning 
credits are in such a mess that a whole 
upheaval is the only method of correcting 
these errors. Autogestion, the idea of taking - 
one’s own destiny in one’s own hands, seems _ 
to be the solution that will benefit both‘ 
students and government. Here, the teacher 
will be a consultant, and only one of a group. 
The students will design the courses in such 
a way as to derive the maximum education 
with the minimum of tutorial help. Autogestion™ 
will eliminate the salaries of the teachers, 
which are a ridiculous 80‘¢, and increase 
the amount spent on materials for the coure@ 
ses, which comprise a Lilliputian 5‘-. The 
ratio difference in the budget for the salaries 
and that of actual spending for the develop- 
ment of the students is absurd. 


The actual situation concerning the occu- 
pation gave the students “‘only one possibleg 
choice: to vote for the occupation’”’. It places 
the student in a position where he doesn’t 
have to work under the pressures of the 
administration and ‘‘the syndicated teachers” 


| a 





A Beaux- Art: 


~ 
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Mildon & Morris Iuc. 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. BRANCH 
(corner of Mackay St.) SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 
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membership activity in any labour, political, 
xeligious or other organization,” and that 
‘each such registrant shall receive equal 
justice.” 


A communique from Germain Gautier, Di- 
rector General of Higher Education, asked 
the students, faculty and administration for 
-an immediate return to courses, and three 
days of workshops for the three groups. 
This was not an ultimatum from the govern- 


— ment, but a proposal. 


_ Tomorrow, in a general assembly, students 
at E.B.A. will hold a vote on the acceptance 
_ of Autogestion. If it is voted for, it will 
“bring about the formation of committees of 
the different faculties, where students or- 
- ganize their own courses, chose the teacher 
and technical help. It will also eliminate 
the director as the head of the school, and 
students will take administrative matters into 
~their own hands. If it is deafeated, the group 
involved will still continue, and spread the 
movement to other Fine Arts schools. Mo- 
netarially, they propose to fullfill outside 
commissions, and products will be sold to 
the public, ‘‘not at ridiculous prices as most 
art objects’, instead of being thrown out 
~ or into a corner as they are now. 
._ E.B.A. students, after a special general 
- assembly, voted with a 77° majority, after 
two days of study sessions, the following 
propositions: 
our problems cannot be resolved in 
an afternoon 
these same problems are a part of 
a whole threat to the “cadres” of our ins- 
titution 
. that the occupation of CEGEPs pre- 
sents a most favourable climate to study 
these problems. 
.... “I propose that the E.B.A. be occupied 
.(under student control), that study sessions 
be formed and this should last as long as 
“the students deem it proper.” 
signed A.G.E.E.B.A.M. 
(ASSOCIATION GENERALE DES 
ETUDIANTS DE L’ECOLE DES 
BEAUX-ARTS DE MONTREAL) 


btudy session. 


rts sont la! 


tegories for selection, the way is left clear 
for subtle discrimination against certain 
groups. “Delinquents” are placed at the head 
of the induction list while skilled workers 
in certain industries are given special treat- 
ment. The Act thus has the practical effect 
of discriminating against the poor man (and, 
consequently, in the United States, the Negro), 
since his opportunity to reach one of the 
deferred categories is distinctly less than 
that of someone from a higher economic 
level. 

In addition, poorer boys form a dispro- 
portionately large part of the 20 per cent 
of the armed service on combat duty, because 
their generally lower level of education makes 
them ineligible for many safer, more so- 
phisticated assignments. Critics decry this 
as a situation in which “the rich get out, 
and the poor get shot at’. Sixty per cent 
of high school grads are drafted, but only 
forty per cent of college grads. 

A further impediment to making the draft 
a “fair and just’ system is the wide disparity 
in regional procedures. In 1965, for example, 
Massachusetts exempted 8.9 per cent of its 
registrants as 4-F (‘“physically, mentally, 
or morally unfit’ for service in the armed 
forces). In the same year, the comparable 
figure for Michigan was only 1.7 per cent. 

The draft system can also be used as 
a club to silence dissent. Hershey recently 
proposed classifying, all anti-Vietnam war 
protesters as delinquents so that they would 
be inducted as soon as possible. While the 
suggestion met with a chilly response, and 
was not officially adopted, the freedom of 
the dratt boards enables them to provide 
limited implementation of the policy, if they 
wish to do so. 

In spite of these apparent injustices, sup- 
porters of the draft feel that the system 
as it now stands comes close to being as 
fair as possible. 

Opposition to conscription takes a unique 
form in the United States. American assump- 
tions of limited government lead to basic 
disagreement with the use of youth as a 
“national resource’. And the questions then 
arise: Is the draft really necessary to the 
preservation of the American Way? Could 
the resources, both human and material, be 
better used for non military ends? Can a 
man pick those laws which he feels are 
unjust, and refuse to obey them? 


Facing the decision 

The questions are hypothetical. Right now, 
almost every American 18-year-old male 
is still faced with a mornentous decision. 
Does he stay in school, or try to get into 
a “vital” industry, with the possibility that 
he will lose his deferment at any time? 
Does he volunteer for service and sign up 
for three, four of five years rather than 
the two he must serve if conscripted? And 
if he is conscripted, he faces the prospect 
ot another two post-term years of regular 
training in the reserve, during which time 
he will be unable to leave the country without 
the permission of his local draft board. Or 
does he opt for six months’ active service 
and five years in the reserve, with the chance 
of being called into active duty at any time? 
Does he volunteer for the draft, or wait for 
his plans to be disrupted at the whim of 
the draft board? Does he try for conscientious 
objector status and two years’ labour in a 


job of the government's choice? 


And what about the stigma attached to 
4-F (‘morally unfit’) classification? What 
happens if he wants to serve but can't? 

That's what he has to face at 18. After 
that, one wonders if he needs an army to 
turn him into a man. 
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4 Safe Driving Spoken Here! 


DRIVING COURSES 
“HOW TO PASS A DRIVING TEST” 
WEDNESDAY NOV. 6th, 7:00 P.M. ADMISSION 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL apek 
FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 866-3585, 334-4827 





Students have found the Yellow 
Pages one of the most useful 
reference books around. They 
know it’s the one sure place to 
find everything they need — 
quickly and easily. As Confucious 
once said, “Orient thyself’. Look 
first in the Yellow Pages. Wear 
out your fingers instead of 
yourself. 





let your fingers do the walking 


3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD 
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Montreal Protestant School Board 


abolishes matriculation exams 


by Mary O'Rourke 


Wednesday night the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal unanimously ap- 
proved a motion to abolish matriculation ex- 
ams in its schools as soon as it receives ac- 
creditation from the provincial government. 

Information Officer Jim Keith told the 
Georgian that the main motive for the aboli- 
tion was the improvement of the quality of 
education, particularly at the grade 11 and 12 
levels. He stated that the Board feels that it 
can greatly improve both quality and service 
in education if not strapped by the limiting 
influence of an exterior agency. The move 
has been ‘under consideration for some time 
in the Board’s Curriculum Council, but Mr. 
Keith said that there was, obviously, a ca- 
talyst for last Wednesday’s decision: “Ad- 
ministrative problems and various incidents 
over the last few summers, such as mislaying 
a school’s exam copies, have intensified the 
issue’’. 

The Board's decision will be implemented 
whenever it is approved by Quebec: “In the 
words of Robert Japp, Director of Education, 
“it's going to be a tough fight”. The point 
has been made that this is perhaps because 
the abolition move is one of decentralization 
under a government moving toward centrali- 
zation in education, i.e. a counter-current. 

The anticipated opposition will rest most 
probably on the standardization and compari- 
son issues. Mr. Keith pointed out that the 
Board feels it will have a favorable case in 
that public reaction will no doubt be in sup- 
port, and also because the standard of educa- 


tion will be of a higher standard. Additional- 
ly, he stated that means of comparison can 
be built in, for as much as they are worth. 
College Board Tests, and free access to Go- 
vernment inspectors will insure general ac- 
creditation of the system. However the limi- 
‘ting influence of “putting all the student’s 
eggs in one basket will be eliminated. 

The testing methods would consist of diffe- 
rent approaches in the Board’s individual 
schools, varying the evaluation of term work, 
research work, labs and_ individual-school 
tests towards a pre-determined individual 
standard. 

Mr. Keith said that in his personal view, 
“The program would have to be approved by 
January or February at the latest to be im- 
plemented this school year. Our case will be 
presented in Quebec in a few weeks, as soon 
as the documents are drawn up, but, it re- 
mains for them to give us the green light”. 

Accreditation for the inauguration of the 
new system would be received by the PSBGM 
on behalf of its 20 schools, who would be res- 
ponsible for the general quality of education, 
but not for the individual curricula. In fact this 
would urge progress in drawing much more 
on tHe potential of students and staff, and in- 
creasing the pressure on the standard of staff 
contribution. 

Finally, this one step would facilitate on- 
going improvements in education, as well as 
opening the way for new ones. These would 
constitute new courses, new approaches and 
personnel, i.e. a considerable improvement 
on the existing level of education. 





Adams: ‘civil disobedience misused’ 


by Glenn Morton 


Popular misconception of what civil disobe- 
dience is has often resulted in its unjust re- 
pudiation as being analogous to the disastrous 
Negro riots in Detroit and other American ci- 
ties. 


Dr. James Luther Adams, Professor of 
Christian Ethics of the Divinity School at 
Harvard University told a group of students 
at this university on Friday that the “misuse 
of civil disobedience’ as evidenced in the 
riots ‘‘has engendered protest and reactiona- 
ry tendencies in white society’. 


Speaking on ‘Civil Disobedience, Its Occa- 
sions and Its Limits’, Dr. Adams gave his 
definition of civil disobedience as we know it 
today: “a non-violent public disobedience of 
a specific law or set of laws” in order to 
“sensitize the consciousness of a community 
and to change the law”. 


He was careful to differentiate between 
civil disobedience, which, he feels, is basical- 
ly constructive and optimistic, and what he 
termed “systemic disobedience’. 

The latter “functions to the detriment of 
society. It is a total rejection of the legal 
system. It materializes in forms such as city 
rioting and large scale looting and burning”. 

Dr. Adams spoke of the excellent quality or 
Negro leadership today and simultaneously of 
the mistake of Black Power advocacy. 

An atmosphere of repressiveness could 
concievably cause American public opinion to 
reactivate even “‘an overexaggeration of Mc- 
Carthyism’. Civil disobedience, on the other 
hand, does not resort to force and is not a 
clandestine evasion of the law, nor infidelity 
to law, for it willingly accepts punishment at 
the hands of the law. It is morally righteous 
in that it “expresses a sense of moral obliga- 


tion to disobey a specific law for the sake of 
conscience...” 

Further detending the credibility of civil 
disobedience even as an “abnormal procedure 
interfering with the normal functioning of so- 
ciety’, Dr. Adams compared it to the legally 
and politically well-established jury system. 
“The jury’, he pointed out, “is an establish- 
ed instrument for the violation of law.”’ Like 
civil disobedience, it serves, in its capacity 
as decision-maker, as a “mediating instru- 
mentality between the community and the sta- 
te, continually offering modifications of the 
law.” 

Stressing the importance of group partici- 
pation in civil disobedience, Dr. Adams also 
emphasized quality before quantity, and asked 
for a commitment from both sides: the trus- 
tees of the law and the civil disobedients. 





U. of T profs may strike 


Toronto (CUP) -- University of Toronto 
professors will strike unless demands for 
a wage increase are met. 


The faculty members voted 133-72 Wed- 
nesday night to endorse “‘the concern, spirit 
and resolve” of a strike proposal present 
by Assistant Professor Peter Seary. 


Seary suggested the professors refuse to 
mark final examination papers unless the 
wage for an Assistant Professor was raised 
to 13,000 dollars a year from 9,500 dollars 
a year, with comparable increases in other 
ranks. 

The professors suggest the provincial go- 
vernment increase the school’s operating 
vrant to finance the salary raise. 





Furs not only for the rich, 
But also for starving students, 
including used furs in fabulous shape! 


MINI - MIDI - MAXI 


We also repair and remodel. 


Prices: don’t worry about them! 
Our hours: 11.00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 


ADDRESS: 2099 Peel St. (upstairs) 
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MONTREAL'S NEWEST & MOST 


HOW ABOUT THE SHAGGY LOOK? 





POO GICGL 


AUTHENTIC PUB DESIGNED IN 
AN OLD ENGLISH SETTING 


ENJOY 
¢ SILENT MOVIES 
¢ DART BOARD 
AND 


¢ SING-A-LONG NIGHTLY 


WITH 


DENNY MOHNS 


AT THE PIANO 
(CORNER OF STANLEY) 


1201 de MAISONNEUVE BLVD. 


Y AVNEH 


Religious Jewish Students’ Association 


3460 Stanley, Montreal 


The educational committee of Yavneh has organized seve- 
ral types of programming to cater to varied Jewish educa- 


tional backgrounds 


1) Noon-hour forums present vital and stimulating 
topics of Jewish interest, and include discussion 


periods. 


2) The ‘Movements in Jewish History’’ series has 
four evening programs for this year on ‘‘Mysti- 
cism”’, ‘‘Haskalah-Enlightenment”, ‘“Hassidism’, 


and “Zionism”. 


3) Gemorah Sheur at Yeshiva Gedola, 6235 Hillsdale 


Rd, Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 


4) “Tanach-Prophets” class with Mr. Ralbag, Mon- 


days at 7 p.m. 
5) AGirl’s Talmud class in planning stage. 


For further information, consult posters at Hillel House, 


2130 Bishop, or Fred Weiss at 733-4402. 


All Programs to be held, unless otherwise stated, at 
3460 Stanley St, Montreal 


JOIN US WON'T YOUP 











Limousines, buses demolished 


Students, taxi drivers demonstrate 
against Murray Hill monopoly 


by Marv Rotrand 


Some ten Murray Hill limousines, 
four buses, and a CJMS news car 
were smashed or burned as about 400 
cab drivers and 1100 students demons- 
trated at Dorval Airport Wednesday 
night. 

The demonstration was held in protest 
against the virtual monopoly of taxi 
clientele by the Murray Hill Limousine 
Service at the airport. 

Stopped by police, the long procession 
of cabs blocked all entrances to the 
airport. Many passengers were stranded 
in the terminal. The demonstrators 
marched to the air terminal building 
where two Murray Hill cars were set 
on fire and a protest demonstration 
began. Four hundred well-armed R. 
C.M.P., Provincial, and Dorval police 
quickly dispersed the demonstrators and 
sent them back to the cabs. A few 
students and drivers were detained but 
it was unknown whether or not they 
were to be charged. 

The taxi drivers and sympathetic uni- 
versity and CEGEP students assem- 
bled at the University of Montreal, 
where they were addressed by Mr. 
Archambault, leader of the Mouvement 
Liberation de Taxi, and other cabbie 
spokesmen. Archambault stated the cab- 
bies’ basic grievances: that Murray 
Hill had exclusive passenger rights at 
many of Montreal's major hotels, as 
well as the right to solicit business 
in any hotel lobby. “Whereas a licensed 
cab can carry.a passenger only to 
the airport, Murray Hill with only a 
public carrier's permit may carry peo- 
ple both ways.” 

One of the cabbies told this reporter 
that the taxi business in Montreal works 





Two Berkeley students fasting 
to protest Reagan’s attacks 


BERKELEY (CUPI) 
Two Berkeley student lead- 
ers, discouraged by the re- 


by the student apathy and fa- 
culty evasion.” 


on the principle of jungle law, the 
survival of the fittest. He believes only 
a mass demonstration can do anything 
to alleviate the drivers’ financial crisis. 
He cited the 1958 cab demonstrations 
when 1400 cabs surrounded former 
Mayor Sarto Fournier's home. (Mayor 
Fournier was the cause of all the pre- 
sent cabbie problems, according to the 
drivers, because of 
turning out taxi permits by the hun- 
dreds.) The mayor had banned all cabs 
from St. Catherine Street, unless they 
had a load, two weeks before Christ- 
mas. After complaining to the mayor, 
the drivers got no results. But when 
they paraded around city hall and block- 
aded the Mayor's home they soon had 
the new by-law repealed. Many drivers 
remember the 1958 protest and are 
hoping that the administration will take 
action against Murray Hill. 


Contrary to reports by most of Mont- 
reals newspapers and radio stations, 


the vast majority of cabbies knew what” 


they were demonstrating about and were 
not spurred on by a group of ring- 
leaders. The majority of students in- 
cluding nearly a hundred trom I'Ecole 
Secondaire Mont de LaSalle, in Laval, 
turned up in a show of solidarity be- 
tween workers and students. 

No Murray Hill employees were to 
be found around the airport and as 
the cabbies could find no one to listen 
to their grievances they hegan a de- 
liberate slow return to Montreal, back- 
ing up traffic on Cote de Liesse for 
miles. At about 10 P.M. on the Decarie 
Expressway, two large Murray Hill bus- 
es were stopped and destroyed. As 
the demonstrators returned downtown 


Cleaver case. 


his practice of 


before called to protest the 
university handling. of 
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Some of the 1100 students who 
demonstrated with the striking cab- 
drivers. They turned up as a show 
of solidarity between the workers 
and students. 


and many cabs left, the remainder of 


the procession drove to the studios 
of CJMS. Denied air time to express 
their views, a few drivers set fire 
to parts of the station, causing a few 
hundred dollars worth of damage, and 
knocking the station from the air for 
six minutes. 


Pig makes good 


WATERLOO (CUP) 
DeHavilland Pig was awarded 
an honorary degree by stu- 
dents at the University of 
Waterloo in a mock convo- 
cation ceremony to protest 


the 





lative ineffectiveness of con- 
ventional protest at the Ca- 
lifornia school, have begun 
a fast. 


The two, Konstantin Ber- 
landt, editor of the Daily Ca-. 
lifornian, and Charles Pal- 
mer, student president, say 
they will end the fast when 
Governor Ronald Reagan pro- 
mises to “cease and desist 
his political attacks on the 
university.” 


“We feel we have exhaust- 
ed, through petition and pea- 


cetul protest, the regular 
channels of appeal,” said 
Palmer. 

Berlandt continued the 


thought: ‘“‘We see the univer- 
sity pressured by politicians 
and many people of the state, 
repressed by the regents in 
open disregard for faculty au- 
tonomy, and further weakened 


Both rejected violence as 
a satisfactory tool of protest. 

Monday afternoon (Oct 28), 
several faculty members 
called a press conference to 
announce they had secured 
475 signatures from the 1,000 
faculty members on campus, 
endorsing and supporting the 
actions of chancellor Roger 
Hayns “in dealing with ac- 
tivities designed to disrupt 
campus functions.” 


Heyns called in the police 
to break up a series of sit- 
ins at Berkeley last week. 
The protests centred around 
a university decision not to 
grant credit status to a cour- 
so on racism given Black 


Panther leader Eldridge 
Cleaver. 
Over 4,000 students were 


boycotting classes Tuesday 
after a strike vote the day 





SDS 
action 
planned 


CHICAGO (CUPI) -- Stu- 
dents for a Democratic So- 
ciety (SDS) yesterday” an- 
nounced plans for a country- 
wide day of protest Novem- 
ber 5 against “the fraud of 
elections.” 

The student group also 
called for a general student 
strike November + and 5 but 
there is little indication that 
the call will be heeded. 

In all, 10 cities and 10 
army bases will be sites of 
SDS protest on election day. 


the university's awarding of 
honorary degrees to two 
members of the military-in- 
dustrial complex. 

The awards were given to 
O.M. Solandt, former direc- 
tor-general of defense re- 
search for the government 
and former chairman otf the 
defense research board, and 
to M. McLaughlin, chairman 
of the board of General Mo- 
tors. 

The mock ceremony bes- 
towed an honorary doctor of 
engineering degree on the 50 
pound pig in the back of a 
pick-up truck just outside the 
stadium where the “‘legitima- 
te’ convocation was taking 
place. 

DeHavilland was none to 
happy about his degree and 
escaped the platform a couple 
of times. He refused to pose 
for photographers as well. 


THE FULL LINE OF 


LEES 


HAVE JUST ARRIVED 
LEE-LEENS LEE SURES 
cohi 


LE TRI-PORTE SHOPPE 
5493 Victoria Ave. 
Teiephone: 733-2084 

A complete selection of fine 
quality sports clothes for 
people on the go. 


10% DISCOUNT TO SGWU 
STUDENTS 


Also SGWU Jackets 
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Form Fitting, Slimline 


CORDUROY 
JEANS 


A “Grand Slalom” for ski, \¢ 
" avant-ski or apres-ski. 
Wear them where the action 


TURTLE NECK 
SWEATERS 


Long sleeve and sleeveless. % 


Also V-necks. Wools and 
synthetics from classics to 
avant-gardes. 


Z “The world’s targest 
= selection af Jeans” 


ae 
LEE & LEVI'S 
JEANS 


Leper Dan 
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The coming presidential election 
of 1968 is the saddest in living me- 


mory. As members of America’s 
churches and synagogues, we can go 
no further without expressing our 
sorrow, and searching our hopes for 
the future. The nation, to us, seems 
srievously wounded, in need of com- 
fort, healing, and reconciliation. 
Great tasks lie ahead of it. It cannot 
aftord to grow weary. 

Some among us lived through the 
nightmare of Germany in 1932. Too 
many events in the United States, 
they tell us, now repeat with awful 
similarity the haunting mood, the 
temptations, the confusion, the. pas- 
sions of that bitter time. The good, 
resp ‘sible, religious people of Ger- 
man thirty-six years ago, they 
warn, did not foresee what would 
happen to them. The Germans then 
thought themselves the most ratio- 
nal, most responsible, most hard- 
working, most civilized nation in the 
world. 

The good people of Germany went 
to the election in 1932 desiring law 
and order above all else. Nothing in 
their previous experience prepared 
them for what was to follow. The 
German people were extremely anti- 
communist. They wanted a halt to 
the rioting, the demonstrations, the 
fires, the broken glass in the streets. 
They voted on election day, without 
exactly intending it, against demo- 
cracy, in favor of a kind of law. 

The traditions of our own country 
are different from those of Germany. 
Yet many of our traditions are not 
comforting: not slavery, not segre- 
gation, not bossism, not lynchings, 
not assassinations, not the taste for 
quick and bloody violence that grew 
with the westward frontier and has 
been constantly nourished in our po- 
pular entertainment. We are not 
proud of such manifestations of our 
national life: we do not think they 
show us as we truly are. 

How accurate is this view of our- 


reprinted from ‘The Religious Community and 
American Politics’, an essay prepared by 
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selves? How truthful are we about 
ourselves? The call of this election 
year is, at least, to face the truth. 
We are at the moment prisoners of 
confusion and rapidly alternating pas- 
sions. We are afraid that the truth 
will tear us asunder. 

What is the truth about ourselves? 


The fruits of war 

Today our most bitter grief is the 
war in Vietnam. Almost no one re- 
joices in the war. For some, it is a 
necessary evil. For others, among 
whom we must include ourselves, 
the war has not seemed even neces- 
sary. Yet, whatever the final judg- 
ment to be rendered on the war, no 
other anxiety more clearly exposes 
our national life -- revealing the 
sorrow and shame we would rather 
hide. 

More than twenty-nine thousand 
young Americans have died. Over a 
hundred thousand have been wounded, 
many of them maimed for life. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
have died in their own blood. One in 
every seven Vietnamese, at least 
two million in all, have been driven 
trom their homes. We have burned, 
bombed and scorched that beautiful 
and verdant land. More bomb tonnage 
has been dropped on that little na- 
tion than the United States used du- 
ring World War If in both the Euro- 
pean and Pacific Theaters. Indeed, 
more than 100 pounds for every man, 
woman and child in North and South 
Vietnam. 

Our sorrows multiply. What shall 
we say to the families of the young 
men who return in coffins, or without 
their limbs. What shall we say when 
peace is at last achieved and -- as 
now seems likely -- the terms of 
peace are not significantly different 
than they would have heen before 
massive American escalation — in 
1965? What shall we tell the family 
of the fallen man? That he died for 
what he thought was right, no man 
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can dispute. One can not steal away 
the heroism of .the brave, the sacri- 
fice of the fallen and the maimed. 
While we cannot subscribe to the pa- 
gan notion that the blood of good men 
dying in an unjust cause makes that 
cause one whit more just, we share 
the anguish of the families of the fal- 
len. 

And what of the young men who 
are also heroes of conscience, who 
cannot bring themselves to believe 
that this war is like any other -- ma- 
ny young men who would have wil- 
lingly gone to fight Hitler but who 
refuse to fight in Vietnam? Many, 
to be sure, think all our wars are 
alike; for them sons fight in Vietnam 
as fathers fought in World War II. 
But many young men refuse to fight 
in Vietnam. The Vietnamese are not 
the enemy, for them, as the Germans 
and Japanese were the “enemy” for 
many of their parents. What shall we 
say to the young men who languish 
now in prisons because they were not 
granted the status of Conscientious 
Objectors? What shall we say to tho- 
se young men who flee America, as 
perhaps their grandfathers or great- 
grandfathers once fled Europe, to 
avoid what seems to them unjust 
conscription and immoral coercion? 
What of the young men who, despite 
heavy propaganda to the contrary, 
came to their hour of conscience in 
the armed services and subsequently 
have refused to fight? 

The courage and integrity of the 
conscientious soldier and the cons- 
cientious young man who refuses to 
fight cannot -- given our religious 
heritage -- be impugned. While our 
hearts are anguished for those who 
bear the risk and possible pain ot 
military service in Vietnam, as re- 
ligious people, we must stand with 
those young men -- who are less 
understood -- whose conscience will 
not allow them to participate in the 
War. 

Finally, we suffer with those mil- 
lions of young men who cannot make 
up their minds what to do. We un- 
derstand their restlessness and their 
desperation. They, too, are casual- 
ties of this bitter war. For how many 
vears shall our nation suffer the 
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scars intlicted upon its young by this 
war? 

How it saddens us that the candi- 
dates for the highest office in the 
land speak so seldom of this first of 
all issues before our people. They 
seem indifferent to the anguish of 
the younger generation. How has our 
nation grown so callous, so cold? 


The cost in domestic strife 

The mood of the country meanwhi- 
le, is made uglier by the frustrating 
war, and serious work at home goes 
undone. Billions of dollars so despe- 
rately needed at home tor domestic 
rebuilding are simply not available. 
The benefits of government taxes 
redound upon the wealthy and the 
middle class -- in roads, automobi- 
les, airports, splendid suburban 
schools, new colleges, and the indus- 
tries of war and space. Our govern- 
ment meets the needs of wealthy far- 
mers, industrialists, and the dwel- 
lers in the suburbs. The cities and 
the poor seem systematically exclu- 
ded. They can wait no longer. But at 
the moment, the energies of count- 
less talented Americans -- and over 
half a million young men -- are tur- 
ned towards Vietnam. The protests 
and demonstrations against the war 
have frightened millions of Ameri- 
cans. They do not understand the 
new mood and the new sensibilities 
of the young -- their long hair, their 
dress, their music, their dislike of 
the competitive, self-denying ethic of 
an older generation. 

Class conflicts have been sharpe 
ned by the war and by the unrest the 
war has fomented. Some Americans 
have been so enraged by a cry for 
peace that they have punched de- 
monstrators in the face: others have 
been so outraged by support for the 
war that they have thrown rocks or 
disrupted speeches, 


The hour for creative deeds 


The people of the United States are 
tond of imagining a world threatened 
by a spreading red menace. We do 
not see that in the last thirty years 
our own influence, not always on the 
side of justice and liberty, has 
spread more rapidly and more ex- 
tensively than that of any single 
world power. Our technology, our 
markets, our system of education, 
our military-industrial, complex ha- 
ve, at almost a geometric rate, 
drawn a web of economic and politi- 
cal power toward our land. This is 
the reason that our complicity in e- 
very day's evil is beyond any expe- 
rience in our past. 

We do not raise our voices in vin- 
dictiveness or bitterness. We only 
wish to see our nation as it is -- to 
face the shattering truth. We are no 
longer innocent, as we thought. We 
have been awakened. The plague is 
not in alien institutions, but in our 
own. We must remake them or we 
perish. Through concerted political 
creativity the nightmare in which we 
walk must be dissipated. In the past, 
our forefathers devised institutions 
to meet the needs of justice and li- 
berty and brotherhood; no less must 
we. 

The leaves are falling from the 
trees. Many of our brothers are in 
pain. The winter comes. Take heart! 
Ahead, awaits another spring. 
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A contrast of modern Mexico 


the treatment of its youth 


MEXICO CITY (CPS) --The con- 
trasts of modern Mexico are probably 
clearest in the way Mexico has treated 
the youth of the world coming to the 
Olympics, and the way it has treated 





its own youth, the students. The O- 
lympics are being televised around the 
world, but one sees little of the Mexi- 
can students. 

This contrast was sharpest Oct. 2 
when the National Student strike coun- 
cil called a meeting in the plaza of‘a 
housing project near the center of. Me- 
xico City. Several thousand striking 
students, sympathizers, and residents 
of the housing project gathered to hear 
the strike leaders speak. 

As the meeting was going on soldiers 
backed up by armored cars began to ap- 
proach the plaza from the two sides not 
flanked by buildings. Suddenly two fla- 
res appeared in the sky and the army 
began to shoot into the crowd. Forty 
minutes later the crowd was dispersed, 
and in the plaza and the surrounding 
apartments, also targets of the soldiers, 
lay a hundred dead and five hundred 
wounded. 

The official version is that a sniper 
fired on a soldier from an apartment 
building drawing fire from the army, 
which then shot back killing 35 unarmed 
members of the crowd. 


Resort to gunfire 

Even if, for once, the official version 
is true, what happened is that the Me- 
xican government finally resorted to 
gun fire to suppress a newly formed 
student movement which it hasn’t been 
able to control, through favors, promi- 
ses, or threats. The movement dates 
back to July 23, when the students of 
two high schools were having a rumble 
of no political significance, which was 
broken up with more than the usual po- 
lice brutality. In response to this the 
students decided to stage a protest ral- 
ly three days later. The police, rather 
than letting the protest run its course, 
waded in and broke it up with tear gas, 
clubs and bullets. 

This set off several days of demons- 
trations which were again broken up by 
police. In one case the students occu- 
pying a school were ousted by police 





blowing down the door with a bazooka. 
The students responded by heaving 
rocks, hijacking city buses, and later 
in the demonstration burning barricades. 
After three days of demonstrations, 
things calmed down and the students 
demanded the firing of the police chief, 
liberty for those arrested, and payments 
to the families of those who had been 
killed by the police. 


Student strike called 

When these demands had not been met 
by Aug. 9, a student strike was called 
by the 80,000-student National Univers- 
ity, the Polytechnic Institute, and the 
numerous high schools associated with 
it. The strike soon began to spread a- 
round the country as other schools heard 
about the movement in Mexico City and 
sent representatives. 

The students formed a national strike 
council which added to the demands to 
be met before the students would re- 
turn to classes. Included in the new 
demands were the abolition of the police 
riot squad, the release of all political 
prisoners, and the repeal of Mexico’s 
“social dissolution” law, which is used 
to suppress political dissent. 

In addition to setting demands, the 
Strike Council, composed of represent- 
atives elected from each striking school, 
coordinated the activity of the strikers. 


The students passed out hundreds 
of thousands of leaflets in the working 
class districts, realizing that without 
public support the movement would 
be easily crushed. Many neighborhood 
meetings were held in which students 
would explain to strike to small groups. 


Unrestrained brutality 

However, just as the Berkeley and 
Columbia movements went deeper than 
Telegraph Avenue and Morningside 
Heights, the student movement here is 
a product of more than unrestrained 
police brutality. Generally the school 
facilities have been crowded and govern- 
ment expenditure on education has been 
relatively low even for Latin America. 
Often the professors had professional 
careers outside the University and took 
little interest in their students. 


Pelletier praises student proposals 


MONTREAL (CUP) -- Secretary of State 


“sive expression to their ideas’. 


One of the most widely-aired grie- 


vances is that the University is only. 


for those who have money. The stu- 
dents are keenly aware of the role of 
the University in maintaining Mexico's 
sharp class structure. 

For more than a month after the start 
of the strike, things went along peace- 
fully - the students having meetings 
and demonstrations and trying to sway 
public opinion; the government saying 
it would listen to the students, legiti- 
mate demands and that it was willing to 
talk. 

Hard line taken 

Then suddenly the government began 
to take a hard line. On Sept. 18 the ar- 
my was sent into the National Universi- 
ty to dislodge students who had been 
using the idle facilities as a strike head- 
quarters. Although the army met abso- 
lutely no resistance, all those found on 
the campus were arrested. The several 
days of street demonstrations which fol- 
lowed were swiftly repressed. 

The government moved in to occupy 
the Polytechnic Institute on Sept 23, Po- 
lice and troops succeeded in occupying 
the campus only after fighting their way 
through burning buses, Molotov cock- 
tails, and scattered sniper fire. 

Uneasy truce 

The uneasy truce following the occu- 
pation lasted until the massacre of Oct. 
2. In the days following, hundreds of 
students ‘who attended the meeting or 
who had been active in the strike were 
arrested and charged with crimes ran- 
ging from minor offenses to homicide. 

Strike activity, because of the repres- 
sion, has come to a nearly complete 
stop, at least for the duration of the O- 
lympics. 

The outcome of the strike is hard to 
predict. The lull in activity during the 
Olympic Games is partly due to the 
quandary in which the students find 
themselves. They have asked for libe- 
ral reforms, which they have pushed b: 
the liberal tactics of demonstrating an 
leaflettinge.. But.instead of the usual 
response of committees and talks, they 
have been met with extreme repression. 


Whenever its end, the strike has had 
great effect on students who, becoming 
political radicals overnight, have seen 
for the first time how the Mexican go- 


vernment operates. 


2040 MOUNTAIN 849-2225 


AN EVENING WITH 
SAUL BELLOW 


ON NOV. 9, 8:30 P.M. 


WEST HILL HIGH 
SCHOOL 
5851 SOMERLED AVE. 
ADMISSION $2.00 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
$1.00 


RESERVATIONS 
JEWISH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
5253 DECARIE BLVD. 


La GarerieVivante 





Gerard Pelletier, in perhaps a glimpse of 
what is to come from his department, yes- 
terday praised what he said were student 
proposals for a 12 month academic year and 
conscription of youth to work for a year in ci- 
vil service. 

Speaking to the Montreal Chambre de Com- 
merce, Pelletier evoked everything lrom the, 
generation gap to we-were-once-2()-too in a! 
condemnation of the older generation which 
refuses “‘to face the world wide dispute” in 
which they are the central issue. 

“Just because young people are suggesting 
a world which seems absurd to us,” he said, 
“we react most often with complete negati- 
vity. What is more serious is that we react 
by trying to impose on them our conception of 
the world and our ideas of life.” 

Pelletier cautioned against a government 
youth program that might function as a “ploy” 
to force youths into status quo positions. Ra- 
ther the policy must “help” young people 


He called the short school year a “relic” 
of a middle class world and an agricultural 
society where students had to help in the sum- 
mer harvest. 

He proposed instead a 12-month academic 
year, but did not mention free post-secondary 
education to make up for lost summer earn- 
ings. 

The year of service would enable students 
“to work with their hands and with their 
brains to build their country ... so they can 
play their part in creating a more just ‘socie- 
ty.” 

The economic consequences of the two pro- 
grams, of course, “are unknown because no 
one has studied them in detail yet.” 

“Frustration and unrest among young peo- 
ple,” he concluded, “will persist as long as 
they have not found, with our help, the ways 
in which they can increase their participation 
in society and the visions of the future which 
make a new world possible.” 


APPEARING NIGHTLY FROM 
THURSDAY TO SUNDAY 


MAPLES INN 


121 Lakeshore Rd., Pointe Claire, Que. 
RESERVATIONS; 695-9018 
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Georgians to 
finish season 


The football Georgians clo- 
se out their regular season in 
the Cental Canada Intercolle- 
ciate Football Conference 
when they visit the Loyola 
Warriors tomorrow afternoon 
at 2:00 P.M. The winless 
Garnet and Gold team takes 
on the club which clinched the 
C.C.LF.C. Eastern division 
title when they walloped Mac- 
Donald 46-0 last weekend. 

Despite the dismal record 
the Georgians have produced 
many people who look like 
stars of the future. Among 
them are tough Tommy Dyce, 
former N.D.G. sensation who 
is apparently through for the 
season with a_ separated 
shoulder, Jim Edge, the hus- 
tling lineman who was swit- 
ched to fullback to replace 
Dyce and Alan Rafael, high 
school whiz who has looked 
good at quarterback. 

After the Loyola game, the 
Georgians have another game 
slated against a Western di- 
vision team. The location and 
opponent arvyet to be decided. 









Sport Comment 





by Steve Halperin 


Sir George must adopt recruiting policy 


Last Saturday afternoon, the Loyola Warriors clobbered 
MacDonald 46-0 to clinch the Eastern Division champion- 
ship of the C.C.IF.C. Loyola has completely outclassed 
the rest of the league - proving to be its strongest club in 
years. Marion and white athletes threaten to make a sham- 
bles of the races for Ottawa St. Lawrence Conference ti- 
tles in both hockey and basketball, as they did last year, 
and there is no reason to believe that they won't. Georgian 
teams will have to resign themselves to the fact that they 
will be relegated to second best, if that, in these two ma- 
jor varsity sports. 

The reason for Loyola's fantastic successes is obvious. 
The athletics department of that institution have come to 
realize that their school will never set any academic 
worlds on fire, and the only way that Loyola will gain na- 
tional recognition is through athletic excellence. They have 
gone out and through pertectly legitimate salesmanship 
recruiting. They have conned enough athletes in these three 
sports to continue their education at the West-End campus. 

They have talked such Montreal junior football stars as 
Dave Golding, Stan Paris, Frank Belvedere and Kenny 
Sears not only into studying at Loyola but into playing 
football for the Warriors. They have tapped the vast re- 
sources of New York State and surrounding areas to build 
a basketball team of national championship calibre. 

Building for the future of their outstanding hockey team, 
the athletics department has recruited much sought after 
junior sensation Pat Grace, a goaltender from Sudbury 
Ontario, though two of the league’s top goalies, Andy Moli- 
no and Brian Hughes are returning to Loyola. 

Through all of this, Sir-George has stood around, sha- 
king their heads with cries of “foul play’ on the part of 


their cross-town rivals. 

Admittedly, it is tough to sell Sir George. With no cam- 
pus or residence facilities, many an athlete has decided to 
matriculate elsewhere. But let us remember that this Univ- 
ersity is growing in size and stature every day, and there 
is no reason why a good hard sell recruiting program can- 
not put Garnet and Gold teams right up there with the Na- 
tional Giants. 

College athletics has come a long way in the past few 
years. Parallcling its development has been that of Sir 
George Williams. Gone are the days when this school was 
an extension program of the Y.M.C.A. In those days, the 
philosophy of Sir George athletics, akin to that of the “Y", 
was to allow everyone a chance to play, with no due regard 
to actual ability. Today, much can be ganed not only by 
fielding teams but by fielding winning teams. 

In his report to the athletics council in 1962, Athletics 
Director A. Douglas Insleay stated that ‘‘a successful foot- 
ball team would bring much honor and acclaim to Sir 
George Williams’. No doubt this is true, but unfortunately, 
a team such as that which is currently representing the 
school has a reverse effect. 

We would hope that the athletics staff has learned a les- 
son from the performance of the Varsity football squad, 
and that they will take a leat from the book of Loyola, 
which, through athletics, has gained a genuine respect from 
her peers among Canadian Universities. The time has co- 
me for the men who count in Sir George sports to stop 
sitting back, waiting and hoping for the super athlete to 
wander into the offices on Bishop Street. 

Frank Merriwell and Bob Berry have both finished col- 
lege. 
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‘the freedom. 
and responsibility 
mean a lot to me’ 


Dave Shelly, a London Life representative in Montreal 


“In my last year of university 
| talked to recruiters from 
several different types of 
companies. All of them 
offered jobs with training pro- 
grams which would even- 
tually lead to a position, of 
responsibility. But | wanted 
something more. | wanted 
something that would let me 
get out and meet people. | 
wanted a position that would 
give me responsibility right 
away and at the same time a 
degree of independence and 
freedom. In other words, | 
wanted something more than 
just a job. That’s why | joined 
London Life.” 





Dave Shelly graduated from 
Loyola College in economics 
in 1966. After a three-month 
training course, he chose the 
agency he wanted to work in 
from among the 100 operated 
by London Life across Can- 
ada. In the following months, 
he established himself as 
a successful life insurance 
underwriter. If you are inter- 
ested in a career that offers 
you something more, ask your 
placement officer about Lon- 
don Life sales positions. Or 
write to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, London Life tnsurance 
Co., London, Ontario. 


Interviews will be held on campus November 7 


London Life Insurance Company 


Head Office: London, Canada 


Defending National Cham- 
pion University of Alberta 
continues to lead the poll of 
sportwriters for the top ten 
teams in Canadian College 
football. The only Quebec 
team in the standings, Loyola 
Warriors, remain unbeaten 
and advanced from number 10 
to8. 

Following is this week's top 
ten with last week's position 
in parentheses. 

1 (1) Alberta 

2 (2) Queen's 

3 (8) Toronto 

4 (7) Waterloo Lutheran 

5 (5) Carleton 

6 (9) St. Francis Xavier 

7 (3) Western Ontario 

8 (10) Loyola 

9 (4) St. Dunstan's 

10 (unranked) Manitoba 


CAFE ANDRE 


“The rendez-vous of students” 
FOLK SINGING 7 DAYS A WEEK 


St 
eS KEN TOBIAS 
* FROM 
“SING ALONG JUBILEE” 
Kitchen open all night 
Fully licensed 


2077 VICTORIA STREET 
849-5038 (NEAR EATON’S) 











el 
Delicatessen 


“La pizza a@ son meilleur” 





N 
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Season opens in one week oun BLOSSOM 





Coach Dave Dies has more or less 
finalized his offensive lines for the 
test against the University of Sher- 
brooke, Friday, November 8th. The 
first line will consist of smooth 
skating center, Tony O’Brien, shifty 
left winger and last season's co- 
M.V.P. Bill Ellyett and the ‘Rookie 
of the Year” for 1967-68, right win- 
ger John Murray. Last season’s 
leading scorer Jim Webster will cen- 
ter the 2nd line with left winger 
Barry Cullen and right winger Gary 
Thornton. The third line will consist 
of promising rookie Phil Scheuer 
on left wing, hard working Bob Philip 
on right wing and either Mike Bankoff 
or Neil Fernandes at center. Dies 
also has wingers Warren Gill and 
Bob Schofield available for duty. 


On defense, it looks like Bryce 
Liberty, Larry Meehan and Ray Le- 
Couffe as definite starters with Greg 
Harmon, Brian Bedard and Len 
Lewin battling it out for the 4th 
and 5th defensive spots. 


In goal it is still a toss-up whether 
Tom Anderson or John Morrison 
will be the number one man. The 
edge appears to go to Anderson who 
is looking much sharper in the last 
few practices. 

Toby O’Brien, a 4th year Com- 
merce student, was elected Captain 
for the 2nd year in a row. Serving 
as alternate captains will be Ray 
LeCouffe, Larry Meehan and Jim 
Webster. 











1455 ST. CATHERINE 
(CORNER OF MACKAY) 


842-3508 
10% DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 


LEFT: The number o- 


ne forward line this year 

Wil conslit sof {L to. R) BLACK BOTTOM JAZZ 
John Murray, Captain 
Toby O’Brien and Bill OF THOSE 
Ellyett. Below: (L to R) 


Bob Schofield, Greg Har- = 
mon and Warren Gill. 


Photos: Ray Kannapuu | DISCOTHEQUES ? q 
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WHERE FRI AND SAT 
10pm to$am 
THE LAUGHTER SUNDAY 
&8pmtol2am 
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MUSIC THE GREATEST. 22 ST PAUL EAST 861 8780 


Oe WG NOW APPEARING 
2077 VICTORIA ST. 


ABOVE CAFE ANDRE! THE YOUNG ONES 


OPEN EVERY EVENING 
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Dr. John Montgomery 


ROOM H-420 
| WED. NOV. 6 
845-2000 Taday all 2:30 P.M. 
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Meals Over 18 
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ABOVE: (L to R) Bob INTERLOAING 
Philip, Mike Bonkoff and Fl — 
Phil Shever LEFT: (L GES 
to R) and line Gary 
Thornton, Jim Webster 
and Barry Cullen. 
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Member 


AT THE FOLLOWING 


MONTREAL MERCHANTS 


The Makeup Centre Limited, 
904 Sherbrooke Street West, 


Micky Finn (at Le Bouquet), 
1285 Maisonneuve. 


Blo w-Up Photo Enterprises inc., 
1215 Maisonneuve W. Blvd 


Delly Boy's Restaurant, 
5509 Westminster, 
Cote St. Luc. 


International Ski & Leisure Wear, Limited, 


1022 Sherbrooke Street West. 


ke Chenet, 
2048 Mountain Street. 


Natalie Fashions, 
Alexis Nihon Plaza. 


Sheepskin International, 
Place Banaventure. 


A. Safio & Son Co. 
1420 Drummond Street. 


The Cortly Company, 
974 St. Catherines Street West. 


Frederick's, 
1407 Crescent Street. 


Jipco Men's Wear, 
5729 Cote des Neiges. 


dipco Shirt Division, 
5729 Cote des Neiges. 


Louis Teitelbaum, 
3541 - 3 St. Lawrence Bivd. 


Boutique Leopaldine, Inc., 
2138 Mountain Street. 
Seventeen Montreal, Inc., 
Les Galeries Banaventure, 
Place Banaventure, 

Van Horne Shopping Center 
at Victoria, 

be Bilboquet, 

1464 Crescent St. 

Kasza Gallery of Fine Arts, 
5597 Cote des Neiges. 

C.R. Crowley, Ltd., 

1387 St. Catherine Street West. 
Berra Automobile, 

3475 Park Avenue. 

Decarie Sunoco Service, 
5455 Decarie. 

Emmar Garage, Limited, 
6275 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
Sigi Motors, 

1111 Bleury Street, 

Central Station Barber Shop, 
On the Main Concourse, 


The Arts Barbershop, 
2300 Guy Street (Corner Sherbrooke) 


Gievanni Haute Coiffure, 
2467 Lucerne Road. 
Pavillon Haute Coiffure, 
1448 A Mountain Street 
Rene-Vincent, 

1470 Mansfield Street. 
Salon Debutantes, Inc., 
Alexis Nihon Plaza. 
Brigitte’s, Inc., 

Alexis Nihon Plaza 
Laurentian Lanes Limited, 
222 Montee de Liesse. 
Pare Lanes, 

5250 Pare 


Boulevard Lanes, 
4400 Jean Talon East. 


Pronuptia, 
Bonaventure Gallery. 


Adding Machine Co., inc., 
5343 Decarie Blvd 


Central European Meat and Delicatessen, 


5420 Cote des Neiges. 


Sapri-Pizzeria, 
747 Decarie Bivd., 
Ville St. Laurent. 


Limelight Coffee House, 

1451 Pierce Street. 

The Twilight Coffee Shap, 
2137 Bleury Street. 

Haugen Contact Lens, Ltd., 
1494 Sherbrooke Street Wes). 
Goubaud De Paris, 

1174 St. Catherine Street West. 
Basket Boutique, 

628 Bou!. De Maisonneuve 
Canadian Leather Craft, 
3506 Park Avenue. 

La Pleiade, 

105 West St. Catherine. 
LaFayetle Jewelery, 

Alexis Nihon Plaza. 

W. Friedrich Jewellers, 

Alexis Nihon Plaza 

Key Center Reg'd, 

Alexis Nihon Plaza. 


Daytona Motor Corporation, 
1130 St. Antoine Street 


Plaza Cycle & Sports, 
7333 St. Hubert Street. 


Savoy Driving School, 
5497 A Victoria Avenue. 


Labow’s Prescription Specialists, 
5302 Cote des Neiges. 


Cote Des Neiges Cleaners, Inc., 
5174 Gatineau. 


T&D Home Cleaning Services, 
145 Poincarre, 

Ville Jacques Cartier. 

Queen Elizabeth Hower Shap, 
1270 Guy and St. Catherine. 
The Golden Flower Shop, Inc., 
4863 Sherbrooke Street West. 
Goldsmith’s Rare Coin Shop Inc., 
5251 Sherbrooke Street West. 
Norm Silvers Mustache, 

1445 Closse Street. 

Esquire Show Bar, Inc., 

1224 Stanley Street. 

le Bouquet, 

1285 Maisonneuve Boulevard. 
Studio Leonard, Inc., 

63 East, rue Mont-Royal. 
Street Photo Supply, 

1481 St. Catherine Street West. 
Varga's Photoshop, 

3521 St, Lawrence Blvd. 

The Record Center, 

2000 Crescent Street. 

Arrage Restaurant, 

4818 Sherbrocke Street West. 
Demitre Restaurant, 

1234 Stanley Street. 


india’s Maharaja Restaurant, 
2124 Drummond Street. 


Ladiva & Bishops Annex Restaurant, 
1445 Bishop Street. 

Le Bistro, Inc., 

2071 St. Catherine West. 

Modern Tea Room Restaurant, 

5400 Cote des Neiges Road. 

Varga's PhotoShop & Gifts, 

3521 St. Lawrence Blvd. 


New Drummond Restaurant, 
1230 Blvd. de Maisonneuve. 
Nittolo’s Restaurant, 

6590 St. James. 


Tokay Restaurant, 

2022 Stanley Street. 

Sarasi Shoes, 

1255 St. Catherine Street West. 
Szedo Shoes, 

51844 Cote des Neiges. 


Jacoby Shoes, 
1498 St. Catherine St West. 


Ronnie Italian-Imparted Shoes, 
3521 St. Lawrence Blvd. 


Cemi Shee Card, 

1173 St. Catherine Street West. 
Dorothy Solin Shoes, Inc., 

5222 Queen Mary Road. 


Mr. Jean Barthieu, 
1260 University. 


Centre D‘ Adjustement Orthapedix, 
6392 St. Hubert. 

Leonidas Karabelas, 

3532A Park Avenue. 


Lard’s Sport Shop, 
1300 St. Catherine Street West 


Murray’s Sporting Goods, 
1440 McGill College Avenue. 


Ste Catherine Surplus & Sports, 
1273 St. Catherine Street, East 
Midtown Office Supplies, 

4436 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
Papeterie Jacques, Enrg., 

5301 Avenue Gatineau. 
Stationery Variety Decelles, 
5788 Decelles Avenue. 


Cesco Electronics, 
8634 St. Lawrence Blvd. 


A. Berg Tailor, 
756 Sherbrooke Street West 


Kelew Travel Agency, 
1467 Mansfield Street. 


Adele’s Coupons, 
383-15th Ave., Lachine 


Trans World Airdines (all Aicdlines with Exception 


of Mohawk) 


Sheratan Hatels 

Hilton Hatels 

Harvey’s 

Laurentian Lanes 
Record Club of Canada 
Galeski Photo Centre 


Canadian National Railways 


Why pay the full price for anything - when you can pay the VISA price? Ten 
percent off. Twenty-five percent off. Even fifty percent off. On everything 
you buy: clothes, travel, entertainment, you name it. 


Join the VISA inflation fighters - and fly half fare on TWA, Air Canada, 
and other major North American airlines. Join the VISA inflation fighters - 
and travel CN on the Youth Travel Plan. Join the fight now. You may never 
pay full price again. 


There are three ways to sign up. 


VISA/Two dollars brings you special VISA card-college guides with spe- 
cial VISA Discounts at over 100 stores. 

VISA/CN: Two dollars bring you the special VISA card rate for CN travel 
- plus the special VISA discounts at the more than 120 participating 
local merchants. 

VISA/ AIR: Three dollars buys you the special VISA card rate - for Air 
travel - giving Members 50% off on TWA and Air Canada, plus the 
special VISA discounts at the more than 120 participating local mer- 
chants. 

VISA/CN/AIR: Full participation for four dollars. You get VISA’s special 
card rates on both CN and TWA Youth Travel Plans --you save $3.00 
on cards alone, which purchased individually would cost $7.00 - plus 
the VISA discounts by the more than 120 participating local mer- 
chants. 

THINK BIG! - SAVE BIG! CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Suite 460 1 Westmount Square 
Ss : aaa aa apna Na : SUE 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 
All college and university students 
are eligible. 
VISA card must be presented before 
the purchase is recorded on a_ sales 
slip or cash resgister. 
Sale and Fair trade items are exclu- 
ded from the VISA rate offer. 
Coupons must be presented with the 
VISA card for bonus savings. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL PLANS RESTRICTED 16-22 
Refer to each sponsor's listing to a- 
void misunderstanding. 

Use direction when presenting your 
VISA membership card for purchases. 
Remember VISA sponsors are not of- 
fering VISA rates to all customers. 
Check one: 


OVISA-CN $2.00 OVISA-AIR $3.00 
CO] VISA-CN-AIR $4.00 


Cheque in the amount 


UN ADDRESS 


DATE OF BIRTH 


MALE o 


enclosed. 


HAIR COLOUR 
SIGNATURE 
Make cheque payable to VISA. 


Address to which card(s) is (are) to be sent home school 








